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September  26,  1990 


Governor  Stan  Stephens 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT   59620 


Dear  Governor  Stephens : 

At  your  request  the  Education  Commission  of  the  Nineties  and 
Beyond  has  examined  post-secondary  education  in  Montana  and  has 
considered  changes  the  future  will  require.   During  the  last 
year  we  have  held  nearly  100  public  meetings,  visited  all 
campuses,  spoken  with  faculty,  staff,  students  and  admin- 
istrators, conducted  a  statewide  poll  of  Montana  citizens, 
consulted  with  nationally  recognized  specialists,  and  considered 
hundreds  of  written  comments . 

We  heard  recurrent  themes  in  town  meetings,  in  letters  and  in 
our  poll.   Montanans  want  more  than  a  collection  of  separate 
educational  units  serving  local  needs .   They  want  a  true  system 
in  which  the  parts  work  together  to  serve  the  entire  state. 
They  want  the  system  to  be  accessible  to  a  broad  range  of 
students,  not  just  those  who  live  near  a  campus.   They  want  a 
system  with  a  reputation  for  high  quality,  not  one  with  programs 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  minimal  standards . 

Montanans  have  emphasized  to  us  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  that 
kind  of  system.   The  recommendations  in  this  report  focus  on  the 
themes  of  system  unity,  accessibility,  quality,  and  fiscal 
responsibility. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  come  from  different  backgrounds 
and  represent  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.   This  diversity 
fostered  a  healthy  discussion  of  all  issues.   Having  subjected 
the  ideas  in  this  report  to  our  own  internal  debate  and  to 
public  comment,  we  emphasize  that  all  of  the  final  recommenda- 
tions have  our  unanimous  endorsement. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  thank  all  who  participated  in  this 
year-long  public  discussion  about  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  our  campus  communities,  educational  leaders, 
public  officials,  and  the  organizations  and  individuals  who 
supported  this  effort  with  their  financial  contributions.   Dr. 
William  Chance  has  provided  invaluable  technical  assistance  to 
the  Commission. 


September  24,  1990 
Governor  Stan  Stephens 
Page  2 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  report's  title.   Montana  is  at 
a  crossroad.   It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  our  state  cannot 
continue  its  present  course  for  higher  education  without 
profound  and  detrimental  impacts  on  the  future  of  our  people. 
We  face  fundamental  choices  that  cannot  be  postponed  any  longer. 

This  report  offers  recommendations  that  challenge  all  of  us — 
political  leaders,  educators,  citizens,  and  taxpayers.   We  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  we  will  create  by  the 
decisions  we  make  today.   These  recommendations  help  point  the 
way  to  a  future  of  promise  and  opportunity  for  all  Montanans. 


Sincerely, 

jSohn   0.  Mudd 
Chairman 


imary  of 
ommendations 


1.  We  recommend  that  Montanans  identify  the  knowledge  and  abilities  students 
are  expected  to  possess  and  develop  comprehensive  ways  of  assessing 
whether  those  results  have  been  achieved.  The  Board  of  Regents  should 
develop  a  budget  for  the  Montana  Assessment  Project  for  presentation  to  the 
1991  Legislature;  the  Legislature  should  support  this  project  with  a  special  ap- 
propriation that  recognizes  its  innovative  nature  and  importance.  These 
funds  should  be  used  principally  for  instruction,  released  time  and  summer 
compensation  for  faculty  involved  with  this  project.  The  Montana  University 
System  and  individual  institutions  should  seek  additional  funding  from 
private  foundations  to  complement  the  state  funds.  Although  we  estimate  this 
effort  will  require  a  decade  from  start  to  completion,  annual  progress  reports 
should  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  to  the  Legislature. 


2.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a  more  fully  integrated  educational  system, 
from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school,  with  opportunities  for  college 
courses  while  in  high  school  and  for  continuing  education  and  lifelong  learing 
for  all  students  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  them. 


3a.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Regents  continue  their  efforts  to  assure  the 
transfer  of  credit  and  create  a  committee  on  transfer  of  credits  composed  of 
K-12,  vocational  center,  community  college,  tribal  college,  public  and  private 
independent  four-year  institution  representatives  to  identify  problems  and 
propose  solutions. 

3b.  We  recommend  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Academic  Affairs  be  given  the 
the  responsibility  to  plan  and  develop  the  use  of  telecommunications  and  dis- 
tance learning  technologies  and  to  coordinate  an  expanded  educational 
outreach  effort  by  the  higher  educaiton  system.  To  assist  in  this  endeavor,  the 
Regents  should  establish  regional  advisory  groups  throughout  the  state. 

4.  We  recommend  that  enrollment  limits  be  placed  on  the  University  of  Montana, 
Montana  State  University,  and  on  some  programs  at  other  institutions,  to 
reserve  them  for  students  who  are  well  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  institutions  and  programs.  The  remaining  units  of  the  system  should 
continue  to  operate  with  full  open  enrollment  policies. 


5a.  We  recommend  that  the  Montana  University  System  maintain  and  expand  its 
role  of  research  and  public  service  programs  to  meet  the  state's  economic 
and  community  development  needs. 
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5b.  We  recommend  that  the  Governor  establish  a  long-range  planning  ct 
composed  of  state  agency  directors,  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Edu« 
and  other  appropriate  public  officials.  The  council  should  be  charged  wi 
responsibility  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the  state's  future.  It  should  in 
and  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of  representatives  of  the  private  secto 
council  should  meet  regularly,  not  less  than  quarterly,  to  develop  and  mc 
a  long-range  plan  for  the  state.  It  also  should  focus  on  particular  need 
opportunities  that  may  arise,  such  as  the  changes  in  the  health  care  ne> 
the  state  that  will  result  from  an  aging  population,  or  planning  for  chan 
the  state's  basic  industries  such  as  forest  products. 


6a.  We  recommend  the  state's  units  of  higher  education  be  managed  and  fi 
as  a  single  unified  enterprise. 


6b.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Regents  prepare  and  submit  a  single  b 
proposal  to  the  Legislative  and  be  made  responsible  for  allocating  appn 
tions  for  the  system. 

6c.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Legislature  estab 
Higher  Education  Planning  and  Budget  Committee  composed  of  four  re 
chosen  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  and  four  legislators,  two  from 
party  and  each  legislative  body,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  S 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  respectively.  This  Committee  should 
regularly,  but  not  less  than  each  quarter,  to  maintain  effective  communic 
between  the  higher  education  system  and  the  legislative  branch. 

7a.  We  recommend  that  the  Legislature  adopt  as  state  policy  the  fundil 
Montana  institutions  at  no  less  than  the  average  of  peer  institutions.  If  b 
restrictions  reduce  the  level  below  the  average  of  the  peers,  institi 
should  be  required  to  limit  new  admissions  or  otherwise  restrict  enrollr 
to  the  point  necessary  to  ensure  maintenance  of  the  average  as  a  mini 
support  level.  Enrollment  reductions  in  the  system  should  be  made  wi 
funding  penalty  until  the  support  level  reaches  the  average  of  the 
institutions. 

7b.  We  recommend  a  five-year  program  to  restore  adequate  funding  for  the  h 
education  system. 

7c.  We  recommend  that  the  state  restore  the  policy  of  providing  65%  of  th 
student  instructional  funding  for  Montana's  community  college. 
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On  September  12,  1989,  Governor  Stephens  issued  Executive  Order  Number  22-89 
establishing  the  "Education  Commission  for  the  Nineties  and  Beyond"  and  instructing  us, 
the  fourteen  members  of  that  committee,  to  visualize  the  future  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
state  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  higher  education  in  a  context  of  concerns  for  quality, 
access,  accountability,  and  affordability.  The  Governor's  order  also  directed  us  to  seek 
economies  in  the  overall  structure  of  higher  education;  to  consider  ways  of  addressing 
capital  construction  and  maintenance  needs;  to  identify  and  prioritize  the  needs  of 
research  and  public  service;  and  to  recommend  means  of  financing  these  priorities  with 
respect  to  stimulating  economic  development  for  Montana.  Finally,  we  are  obliged  to 
present  a  report  with  our  recommended  actions  to  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Regents  by 
October  1,  1990. 

In  our  response  to  this  mandate,  we  have  operated  within  the  framework  of  five  central 
assertions: 

Progress  in  the  development  of  Montana's  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  high 
quality  postsecondary  and  higher  education  systems; 

Persistent  economic  conditions  have  created  funding  problems  for  these  educa- 
tional sectors; 

Long-range  planning  is  vital  to  ensure  that  higher  education  continues  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Montana's  citizens; 

People  in  the  state  desire  opportunities  for  their  children  to  be  educated  and 
live  and  work  productively  in  Montana; 

The  citizens  of  Montana  display  a  strong  desire  to  re-examine  and  if  necessary 
re-conceptualize  their  educational  systems. 

Throughout  our  process,  we  have  sought  advice  and  suggestions  from  all  sectors  of 
Montana  society.  After  an  initial  series  of  organizational  sessions  following  the  formation 
of  the  Commission,  some  65  public  meetings  were  held  in  17  Montana  communities.  A 
request  for  written  comments  was  circulated  throughout  the  state,  and  hundreds  of  letters 
and  papers  were  received  and  read.  In  March  and  April,  1990,  a  statistically  representative 
public  opinion  poll  was  conducted  at  our  request  by  the  University  of  Montana's  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research  (the  summarized  results  of  that  poll  appear  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report).  During  this  period  regular  Commission  meetings  also  were  held, 
many  of  which  were  devoted  to  formal  presentations  by  specialists  from  within  and  outside 
of  Montana,  and  all  of  which  involved  extensive  discussions  of  needs,  problems,  limita- 
tions, and  alternatives. 

These  adventures  culminated  in  our  interim  report,  which  led  to  a  second  round  of 
community  meetings,  mailed  comments  and  suggestions,  and  additional  committee 
meetings.  Those  events  led,  in  turn,  to  this,  our  final  report. 

Briefly  put,  this  report  represents  our  conception  of  a  twenty-year  plan  for  Montana 
higher  education,  a  plan  that  can  lead  to  the  achievement  of  a  more  relevant  and 
substantially  restructured  system  by  the  year  2010.  Important  changes  from  the  interim 
report  have  been  made  in  some  cases,  but  the  essential  themes  remain:  Building  an 
Accessible  and  Responsive  Higher  Education  System  in  Montana;  Ensuring  Effective  and 
Accountable  Governance,  and  Assuring  Excellence  Through  Sufficient  and  Sustainable 
Funding. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  state  must  employ  all  of  its  educational  resources  in  its 
efforts  to  position  itself  for  a  positive  entry  into  the  21st  Century.  Montana  is  at  a 
crossroad,  but  whichever  road  it  chooses,  it  cannot  pursue  the  present  route:  hard  choices 
await  us.  These  choices  must  be  confronted. 
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MONTANA  AT  THE 
ADVENT  OF  THE 
THIRD  MILLENNIUM 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CHANGE 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  year  2000 
signifies  more  than  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  and  the  onset  of  the  21st;  rather,  it 
symbolizes  the  end  of  the  Second  Millen- 
nium and  the  beginning  of  the  Third.  Tra- 
ditionally the  concept  of  the  Millennium 
has  stood  as  a  metaphor  for  the  future,  the 
advent  of  a  golden  age,  a  time  to  close  the 
door  on  the  past  and  embark  on  a  new  era. 

The  thought  is  apt.  Certainly  not  in 
recent  history  have  Montana  and  its  sister 
states  found  themselves  in  such  a  period  of 
social  and  economic  change.  One  need 
only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  number  of 
times  each  day  that  terms  with  dramati- 
cally new  connotations  are  encountered. 
"Global  economy,"  "telecommunications," 
"international  competitiveness,"  "human 
capital,"  "economic  restructuring,"  and 
"Pacific  Rim"  are  words  that  have  taken 
root  in  the  national  lexicon.  They  have 
become  so  familiar  that  their  very  conven- 
tionality obscures  the  importance  of  the 
changes  they  imply. 

Movement  toward  the  development  of 
a  global  economy  is  irreversible.  Products 
travel  freely  around  the  world,  their  prices 
determined  by  international  rather  than 
national  markets.  The  economies  of  all 
industrialized  nations  and  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  are  interrelated. 

Montana  is  included.  In  its  report, 
"The  Next  Century:  Strategies  for  Advanc- 
ing Montana's  Economy,"  the  Governor's 
Council  on  Economic  Development  argued 
that  competitiveness  in  the  global  econ- 
omy requires  the  highest  quality  of  the 
most  technologically  advanced  products 
and  services  imaginable.  For  Montana,  this 
means  that  traditional  commodity  indus- 
tries must  outproduce  their  international 
competitors  through  more  advanced  and 
efficient  processes.  In  the  new  global  econ- 
omy, where  the  capacity  for  producing  eve- 
rything from  wheat  to  computers  is  avail- 
able worldwide,  Montana  businesses  can 
no  longer  compete  on  the  basis  of  price 
alone.  The  critical  difference,  the  competi- 
tive edge,  must  reside  in  the  caliber  of  the 
work  force. 

Technology  is  altering  the  restraints 
of  time  and  distance  that  have  shaped  work 
schedules  and  work  places  throughout 
modern  history,  enabling  workers  to  choose 
where  and  when  they  will  work.  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  Montana,  where  al- 
ready one  worker  in  four  is  self-employed. 
Technology  is  introducing  change  into  vir- 
tually every  industry  and  every  job,  creat- 


la 


ing  unparalleled  demands  for  edui 
people. 

As  the  state's  economy  becomesijse 
diversified  it  depends  less  on  tradilifa 
extraction  industries  and  more  on  sei'i 
and  entrepreneurship.  Growth  in  s«of 
industries  stimulated  the  presence  of  I 
more  jobs  in  Montana  in  1987  than  iiijit 
more  than  offsetting  job  losses  in  the 
sectors. 

The  educational  implications  of  |pc 
changes  are  apparent  today.  Montan.roi 
largest  service  industries  in  descere 
order  are  local/state/private  educ 
health  care,  retail  eating/drinking  < 
lishments,  general  state/local  govern 
federal  government,  and  business,  ^jtii 
completely  reliant  on  skilled  peop 
much  so  that  the  work  force  has  be 
the  critical  determinant  of  the  rate  of  g+ 
of  the  economy  and  the  well-being 
population. 

Montana  has  been  both  caressed 
buffeted  by  the  national  and  interna 
influences.  As  the  state  enters  its  set 
century,  it  faces  a  test  of  whether 
build  a  first-rate  economy  with  the  ca 
ity  of  competing  in  the  new  global  m 
place.  Complaints  about  barriers  t 
eign  markets  notwithstanding,  the 
nomic  playing  field  is  more  level  than 

Montana's  future  will  depend 
people,  on  their  commitment  and  intiiie 
tual  competence.  Their  skill,  dexteritl  )f 
knowledge  are  the  critical  aspects,  aa 
are  within  the  responsibility  of  the  ecu 
tional  system.  The  full  educational 
trum  is  involved.    More  stress  thanlrc 
must  be  placed  on  early  acquired 
skills  as  a  foundation  for  further  educ 
training,  and  work.  A  sound  technics 
scientific  grounding  and  the  capaci 
adaptation  to  change  are  essential.  / 
role  for  on-the-job  learning  and  train 
emerging.    Programs  both  in  tradi 
educational  institutions  and  in  unco 
tional  settings  are  required.  Attention 
be  directed  not  only  to  such  matte^ai 
expanding  the  study  of  foreign  hii 
culture,  and  languages,  but  also  to  e> 
ing  the  opportunities  for  such  stud} 
wider  spectrum  of  the  population. 
all,  the  concepts  of  the  learning  societ 
lifelong  learning  must  be  transformec 
rhetoric  to  reality. 
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TANA  POPULATION 
/NAMICS 

11  !ntana's  future  also  involves  changes 

opulation.   The  state's  population 

d  about  one  percent  during  the 

rom  787,000  to  more  than  794,000  in 

i  "evious  1 990  estimates,  the  starting 

si  if  most  of  the  popular  projections  of 

I  la  population  to  2010  have  proved 

n|t  not  dramatically  so. 

ile  demographic  projections  reveal 

landing  changes  in  the  proportion 

opulation  women  comprise,  Mon- 

nfcmen  are  expected  to  follow  na- 

:e  ends  with  respect  to  increased  par- 

onintheworkforce.  In  1987,  women 

|ted  58.2  percent  of  Montana's  work 

i  Electing  a  progressively  increasing 

I  ion  from  the  1950  figure  of  25.2  per- 

Pi 

x  h  respect  to  minority  population 
!  ages,  Native  Americans,  the  state's 
tiinority  group,  comprise  about  five 
of  the  state's  population.  People 
ietnic  extraction,  the  second  largest 
la  represent  slightly  more  than  one 


[  h  are  comparatively  young  popula- 
aiups,  with  half  under  the  age  of 
1,1  This  contributes  to  an  even  greater 

mal  effect  on  these  people  than  on 
ie  ulation  as  a  whole.  Although  fig- 
ffl  Montana  are  not  available,  nation- 
1 1  ercent  of  Native  Americans  25  years 
nler  have  completed  four  or  more 
tf  high  school,  compared  with  a 
a  population  figure  of  67  percent. 
e  n  ten  percent  have  completed  four 
al  i  years  of  college,  compared  with 
an  cent  for  the  total  population.  The 
d  [ool  drop-out  rate  for  Native  Ameri- 
jc|a  staggering  35.5  percent,  com- 
ic Ith  22.2  percent  for  Blacks  and  27.9 
ci  for  Hispanics.  The  general  drop- 

j  is  estimated  at  less  than  20  percent 
iin  ly.  Native  Americans  account  for 
di  lent  of  the  high  school  drop-out 
coilthough  they  comprise  less  than 
on  ent  of  the  nation's  elementary  and 
ttf  ry  school  students.  These  young, 
hi  expanding  population  groups,  with 
ay  low  educational  attainment  and 
jdj  employment  and  poverty  rates 
Jit  a  special  concern  for  anyone 
iei  to  ensure  a  fully  responsive  higher 
ied>nal  system. 


Other  trends  involve  the  population 
distribution,  particularly  theshift  from  rural 
to  urban  localities.  Duringthetwentyyears 
between  1930  and  1950,  Montana's  farm 
population  declined  by  two-thirds.  During 
the  following  20,  between  1950  and  1980, 
the  decline  was  about  half.  The  present 
farm  labor  force  in  Montana  is  about  eight 
percent  of  the  total  state  labor  force.  These 
changes  are  not  expected  to  reverse,  and 
they  require  educational  responses  sensi- 
tive to  sparse  population  patterns. 


Figure  I. 


Figure  2, 


Montana  Higher  Education 
Enrollment  Distribution 


Montana  University  System  70% 
Independent  Four-Year  9% 

Public  Community  Colleges  8% 
Tribal  Community  Colleges  5% 
Vocational-Technical  Carters  7% 

Headcounl  Enrollments 
Fall,  1988 


ENROLLMENTS  AND 
SERVICE  LEVELS 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Montana 
students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion are  in  the  six  public  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  Private  four-year  college 
enrollments  increase  the  total  proportion 
of  the  four  year  institutions  to  80  percent, 
see  Figure  1.  This  is  much  higher  than  the 
national  pattern,  see  Figure  2.  (Montana's 
six  private  four-year  colleges  enroll  about 
eleven  percent  of  the  total  four-year  enroll- 
ments; the  state  ranks  46th  in  the  nation  in 
private  college  and  university  enrollments). 
Public  and  tribal  community  college  enroll- 
ments comprise  1 2  percent  of  the  total,  and 
vocational  institutes  ac- 
count for  the  remaining 
seven. 


Higher  Education 

Enrollment  Distribution 

National  Average 


1% 


Public  Four-Year 
Public  Two- Year 
Private  Four- Year 
Private  Two- Year 

NCES  Fall,  1987 


42% 

35% 

20% 

1% 


Figure  3 


Public  HE  Institution  Enrollment 

to  Total  Population 


State 

Source:  WA  HECB 1986-87  Data 


Approximately 
39,000  people  attend  the 
27  postsecondary  institu- 
tions located  in  Montana. 
The  rate  of  participation, 
stated  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  population 
that  is  enrolled  in  all  of 
higher  education  at  any 
one  time,  is  approxi- 
mately 4.9  percent.  In 
1986-87,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  national 
comparative  data  are 
available,  full-time  equiva- 
lent (FTE)  student  enroll- 
ments in  Montana's  pub- 
lic institutions,  excluding 
the  vocational-technical 
centers,  equated  to  3.17 
percent  of  the  total  state 
population  (See  Figure  3).  Montana  ranked 
sixteenth  in  the  nation  on  this  score.  The 
national  average  was  3.34  percent. 

For  comparison  purposes,  in  1986-87, 
2.92  percent  of  the  Montana  population 
was  enrolled  in  public  four-year  institu- 
tions, well  above  the  national  average  of 
1 .74,  ranking  the  state  second  in  the  nation 
on  this  basis  (Figure  4).  The  percentage  of 
the  population  enrolled  in  public  two-year 
schools  was  0.25,  well  below  the  national 
average  of  1.02,  ranking  the  state  48th. 
These  figures  have  changed  a  bit:  presently 
3.38  percent  of  the  state  population  is 
enrolled  in  public  four-year  institutions  and 
.77  in  the  two-year  schools.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  1989-90  national  average  is, 
so  we  have  no  basis  for  an  interstate  or 
national  comparison,  but  the  disparity  in 
participation  rates  between  the  two  types 
of  institutions  is  striking,  and  it  describes  a 
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Figure  4 


Figure  5 
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major  imbalance  in  Montana's  higher  edu- 
cation system. 

Montana  leads  the  nation  in  per  cap- 
ita conferrals  of  baccalaureate  degrees 
among  the  working  age  population  with 
1,452  per  100,000  (Figure  5),  an  impressive 
statistic,  also  reflective  of  the  4-year  insti- 
tution emphasis.  As  might  now  be  ex- 
pected, it  slips  when  it  comes  to  conferrals 
of  associate  degrees  to  working  age  Mon- 
tanans— about  200  per  100,000. 

Figure  6 


Montana's  higher  education  system 
experienced  enrollment  increases  through- 
out the  1970s  and  the  early  1980s.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  decreases  on  the  av- 
erage of  three  percent  a  year.  Enrollment 
in  1988-89  (FTE)  was  about  equivalent  to 
1981  (Figure  6).  Enrollments  are  expected 
to  stabilize  or  increase  slightly  through  the 
early  1990s  and  then  increase  moderately 
through  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Total  FYFTE  Enrollment 

Montana  University  System 


•J"      «C      C       f      <*      <° 
YEAR 

Commissioner's  Office  — 1986-89  Est 


Even  with  none  of  the  changes 
mended  later  in  this  report,  there 
some  growth  in  higher  education 
ments.    Using  current  population  f 
tions,  if  the  3.52  percent  figure  for 
ments  in  all  types  of  Montana  institi 
public  and  private,  is  maintained,  tr 
mates  of  future  enrollments  indica 
the  FTE  Enrollment  chart  (below)  r 
derived. 

Since  the  FTE  total  will  be  less  tr! 
headcount  figure,  the  actual  number 
dents  in  attendance  will  be  greater  ( 
institution  headcount  enrollments 
ently  range  around  20  percent  greatr 
the  FTE  figure).  There  are  obvious 
lems  with  the  projections,  not  the  1 
which  is  lack  of  agreement  among  tl 
jecting  groups  on  future  population 
A  1988  Western  Interstate  Commiss 
Higher  Education  (WICHE)  report  pr< 
a  ten  percent  decline  in  the  annue 
bers  of  Montana  high  school  gra 
between  1986  and  2004.  Again,  we  a 
posing  changes  that  may  increase  tlfi 
ticipation  rate.  Thus,  we  expect  tl: 
actual  numbers  may  be  higher. 

The  profile  of  Montana's  higher 
tion  enrollment  is  changing.  Wome  ' 
time,  and  older  students  are  in 
prominence  than  ever.  According  t 
mation  from  the  Office  of  the  Commi 
of  Higher  Education,  part-time  stuc 
Montana's  four-year  institutions  (pul« 
private)  and  three  state-supported 
munity  colleges  represented  25.5  ] 
of  the  total  in  1987,  up  from  24  perc 
years  earlier.  Nationally  the  averaj 
time  enrollment  is  44.2  percent  of  tlC 
well  above  Montana's  figure. 

i4< 


PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FTE  ENROLLMEf  1 


si 


(FTE  students  equal  to  3.52  Percent  of  the  Population) 
Population,  1989-2010  Projection 


1989 


1995 


2000        2010     Cham 


Census*  28,685 

BEA**  28,685 

NPA***  28,685 

W&P****  28,685 


28,489  28,346  28,346  -3 

29,096  29,417  30,167  +1,4: 

30,003  30,909  31,783  +3,9< 

30,033  30,434  31,385  +2,7i 


*  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 
**  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerc^ 
k**  National  Planning  Association 
***  Woods  &  Poole  Economics 
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len  comprise  the  greater  propor- 
irt-timers.  In  Montana,  women  ac- 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  part-time 
I  and  slightly  more  than  47  per- 
J  le  full-timers,  although  they  repre- 
'  percent  of  total  enrollments,  full- 
time.  This  also  accords  generally 
national  pattern,  as  represented 
:t  that  at  the  national  level,  women 
jt  58  percent  of  the  part-time  stu- 
jd  50  percent  of  the  full-timers, 
aut  the  country  they  comprise  53.5 

>f  the  total. 

ji  i 

e;  vast  preponderance  of  students, 
el  ?  percent,  in  Montana's  higher 
1 1  i  system  are  White,  matching  the 
>opulation  distribution.  Native 
is  comprise  1.9  percent  of  the 
e  immunity  college  enrollments  in 
11  and  3.1  percent  of  the  full-time 
11  duate  students  in  Montana's  six 
1  jr-year  institutions. 

a  r 

tin  Average  age  of  students  in  all  of 
pu  pf  the  University  system  has  been 
rtf  increasing  for  several  years.  The 
5  fudent  age  in  1981  was  24.7  years; 
en  |e  figure  was  25.7  years. 

era  |y,  Montana  is  a  net  exporter  of 

Mfidary  education  students.  Based 

986  figures,  2,395,  about  25  per- 

iontana's  graduating  high  school 

J  iwho  entered  college  did  so  in 

-  tate.  The  number  was  partially 
WE  1,080  entering  students  from  other 
J  ving  a  net  college  student  out-mi- 

j»ure  of  1,315.  This  is  not  a  re- 
ttern.  Two  of  Montana's  neigh- 
h  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  also  were 
ters,  233  and  741  students,  re- 
.  an  k  North  Dakota  and  Idaho  were 

—  importers,  with  714  and  1,258 
■3  respectively. 

•1.*  t  trends  and  figures  describe  the 

35  conditions  confronting  Montana 

1  ares  to  enter  the  next  century. 

•''ect  conditions  of  uncertainty. 

else,  an  aggressive  stance  will 

lly  evolve.  Assertive  actions  and 

re  required.    Those  we  recom- 

rtf  presented  in  the  section  that 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  MONTANA'S 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SYSTEM 


The  central  goal  of  our 
recommendations  is  a 
truly  unified  system  of 
higher  education  for 
Montana. 


The  challenges  confronting  the  people 
of  Montana  on  the  eve  of  the  21st  Century 
portend  a  higher  education  system  charac- 
terized both  by  tradition  and  innovation. 
They  compel  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Montana  citizens,  inviting  a 
new  focus  on  demonstrated  student 
achievement  as  the  prime  measure  of 
educational  accomplishment.  They  require 
an  inspired  response  that  draws  on  the 
most  advanced  technologies  and  imagina- 
tive approaches  to  educational  delivery 
possible.  Finally,  they  compel  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  we  have,  in  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  ways.  We  believe  these  are 
possible,  but  they  will  require  a  structur- 
ally unified  educational  system. 

The  central  goal  of  our  recommenda- 
tions is  a  truly  unified  system  of  higher 
education  for  Montana.  Over  many  genera- 
tions the  state  has  developed  a  collection 
of  educational  institutions,  each  with  par- 
ticular strengths.  To  the  extent  that  these 
institutions  have  been  encouraged  by 
budget  allocations,  political  pressure,  or 
self-interest  to  place  their  special  institu- 
tional needs  above  the  needs  of  the  state, 
Montana's  students  and  the  people  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  have  suffered.  The  history 
of  educational  development  in  Montana 
has  seen  extreme  cases  of  harmful  educa- 
tional parochialism.  Some  of  this  has 
emanated  from  the  educational  commu- 
nity itself;  some  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  political  process. 

In  a  more  favorable  light,  recent  expe- 
rience offers  numerous  examples  of  insti- 
tutional cooperation,  cases  in  which  units 
have  worked  together  to  serve  the  state's 
educational  needs.  When  this  happens  the 
whole  has  invariably  proved  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  parts. 

Our  recommendations  are  intended  to 
accomplish  a  single  unified  system  of  higher 
education,  with 

One  consolidated  budget, 

A  central  management  authority, 

A  funding  system  that  minimizes 
harmful  inter-unit  competition, 

A  coordinated  effort  for  educa- 
tional outreach,  and 

An  unhampered  capacity  for  stu- 
dents to  transfer  among  institu- 
tions. 
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Montana  can  raise  the 
quality  of  education  and 
improve  student  learning 
through  renewed  attention  to 
results. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  FOCUSED  ON 
EXPECTED  RESULTS 

1.  We  recommend  that  Montanans  iden- 
tify the  knowledge  and  abilities  students 
are  expected  to  possess  and  develop 
comprehensive  ways  of  assessing  whether 
those  results  have  been  achieved.  The 
Board  of  Regents  should  develop  a  budget 
for  the  Montana  Assessment  Project  for 
presentation  to  the  1991  Legislature  and 
the  Legislature  should  support  this  proj- 
ect with  a  special  appropriation  that  rec- 
ognizes its  innovative  nature  and  impor- 
tance. These  funds  should  be  used  princi- 
pally for  instruction,  released  time  and 
summer  compensation  for  faculty  in- 
volved with  this  project.  The  Montana 
University  System  and  individual  institu- 
tions should  seek  additional  funding  from 
private  foundations  to  complement  the 
state  funds.  Although  we  estimate  this 
effort  will  require  a  decade  from  start  to 
completion,  annual  progress  reports 
should  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Education  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  to  the  Legislature. 

Historically,  student  progress  has  been 
expressed  in  terms  of  courses  and  grades. 
Without  denying  the  importance  of  such 
traditional  measurements,  we  believe 
Montana  can  raise  the  quality  of  education 
and  improve  student  learning  through 
renewed  attention  to  results.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  state  should  initiate  a  pivotal 
project  directed  to  refocusing  educational 
effort  on  the  knowledge  and  abilities  we 
want  our  students  to  master. 

To  achieve  this,  educators  at  all  levels 
of  the  educational  system  will  need  to 
communicate  regularly  with  each  other. 
Montana's  K-12  and  postsecondary  sys- 
tems are  separately  governed  and  admini- 
stered by  separate  boards  and  staffs.  The 
systems  are  distinct.  The  education  cur- 
rency— the  symbol  that  binds  the  two — is 
the  course  credit,  the  Carnegie  Unit.  Cred- 
its, however,  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
all  people,  and  this  has  created  problems 
between  high  schools  and  colleges  and 
among  colleges.  The  meaning  of  a  year  of 
high  school  English  will  naturally  vary 
among  college  registrars  when  upwards  of 
fifty  subjects,  from  journalism  to  drama, 
qualify  for  English  credit.  Four  years  of 
high  school  English  do  not  automatically 
mean  the  student  has  mastered  composi- 
tion. Similarly,  five  credits  of  American 
government  rarely  means  the  same  to  all 
faculty. 


Montana  has  an  opportunity  t 
new  ground.  It  can  design  a  fully  int |< 
educational  system  based  on  demot> 
student  competence.  Since  no  modi 
that  precisely  fit  Montana's  situatio 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  state's  I 
tion  community  to  be  creative. 

Our  use  of  the  term  "competer- 
generated  concern  that  we  are  pr» 
the  substitution  of  a  broad,  liberal] 
tion  with  a  more  narrow,  technical 
approach.  While  we  do  not  deny  th«i[ 
tance  of  technical  training  as  an  all 
component  of  some  education  pa 
or  as  an  end  in  itself  if  that  is  the^ 
tional  goal,  we  intend  "competence^ 
wider  sense.    By  "competence"  viu 
that  the  range  of  knowledge  and  at 
faculty  intends  to  certify  has  been  «i> 
by  the  student  when  a  degree  is  ai 

The  faculty  of  a  four-year  insij 
should  be  able  to  certify  student  III 
ment  of  core  competencies  with  th 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Faculty  ^ 
particular  department  should  be  I 
certify  accomplishment  of  the  mc£ 
cific  competencies  that  comprise ) 
of  a  major  in  that  department  whei 
quirements  for  the  major  have  b 
filled.   Thus,  when  a  faculty  awar^ 
gree  in  humanities,  it  should  be  cc 
that  the  graduating  student  possjs 
sufficient  base  of  knowledge  in  sue 
as  history,  science,  languages  and?}) 
matics.    Even  more  than  just  pos 
knowledge,  a  liberally  educated 
should  have  such  basic  compete 
the  ability  to  employ  knowledge  to 
current  events  and  societal  issues 
reason  critically,  compute  accural 
communicate  effectively. 

Similarly,  students  awarded 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  math« 
nursing  or  music  should  be  able  to 
strate  the  appropriate  level  of  ma 
their  fields,  both  in  terms  of  the  kn 
they  have  attained  and  the  abilit 
have  acquired.  The  same  is  true  I 
who  pursue  vocational  training  pr 
such  as  auto  mechanics,  medical  tr 
tion,  or  practical  nursing.  Each  fieli 
posed  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and 
that  should  be  acquired  and  mast 

By  indicating  in  clear,  dire( 
what  is  expected  of  the  student  ar 
oping  broad  forms  of  assessment  t 
that  the  intended  result  has  been  a 
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ing  and  learning  process  can  be 
I.  Quality  in  education  is  critical, 
ifficult  to  measure.  An  emphasis 
it  mastery  and  competence  is  a 
sment  of  any  aspiration  to  educa- 
:ellence. 

Montana  should  embark  on  a 

^prt  involving  all  educational  levels 

"I  [y  the  knowledge  and  abilities 

should  be  expected  to  achieve  at 

t  points  in  their  educational  jour- 

,e  dition  to  identifying  appropriate 
P'  educators  should  develop  appro- 
r^  d  effective  ways  of  determining 
the  competencies  have  been 
We  refer  to  this  broad  form  of 
(  i  students'  knowledge  and  abili- 
1  isessment"  to  distinguish  it  from 
narrow  focus  of  conventional 
cfVe  do  not  deny  the  importance  of 
1  i  only  emphasize  that  it  is  but  one 
broad  form  of  assessing  the  full 
student's  knowledge  and  ability. 

iffort  to  identify  student  compe- 
nlhould  involve  educators  at  all 
tie  goal  should  be  to  develop  a 
anguage  and  understanding  that 
mmunicated  across  the  full  edu- 
pectrum.  Ultimately,  student  per- 
should  be  expressed  not  only  in 
ourses  taken  and  credits  earned 
«  in  terms  of  the  knowledge  the 
I  las  acquired  and  the  abilities 
Conventional  student  tran- 
ced then  be  supplemented  with 
containing  examples  of  the  stu- 
omplishments  as  demonstrated 
an|roader  forms  of  assessment. 

timate  that  accomplishment  of  a 

f  identifying  student  competen- 

eveloping  methods  of  appropri- 

jsment  will  require  a  sustained 

effort  for  at  least  a  decade.  While 

es  and  individual  schools  have 

s  in  this  direction,  the  statewide 

ss  education  lines  recommended 

athfcia  would  be  unique.  In  addition 

et(!ng  the  quality  of  education  within 

ffl  the  Montana  Assessment  Project 

kii  t  title  we  have  given  to  this  effort, 

il  :e  our  state  in  a  national  leader- 

uel     The  MAP  should  have  as  its 

pi  |he  improvement  of  student  learn- 

ti  b  promotion  of  educational  qual- 

el  ugh  this  effort  needs  to  be  coor- 

and  tatewide,  one  of  its  important 

nai  that  individual  institutions  should 

J  d  to  identify  the  intended  out- 

'    |  competencies  for  their  students 

U  ess  them  in  ways  appropriate  to 

sol's  mission  and  institutional 


u  j 
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culture.  Systemwide  discussion  about 
competencies  and  assessment  methods 
should  stimulate  important  educational  de- 
velopments that  can  benefit  all  Montana 
students. 

Some  states  have  tied  student  per- 
formance on  standardized  tests  to  institu- 
tional funding.  We  do  not  believe  Montana 
should  use  student  assessment  in  that  way. 
We  are  recommending  a  new  approach  to 
assessment  to  help  students  learn,  not  to 
build  budgets.  The  goal  is  not  uniformity 
but  greater  clarity  in  what  is  expected  of 
students  and  greater  accuracy  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  students  have  achieved  in- 
tended goals. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  more 
effective  methods  of  assessing  student 
performance  necessarily  involve  significant 
cost  increases.  Some  institutions  have 
experienced  added  costs,  particularly  when 
they  have  employed  standardized  tests  in 
large  numbers.  Others,  however,  report 
significant  improvements  in  assessing  stu- 
dent performance  with  only  minimal  cost 
increases.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  MAP,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  we  do  not  recommend  a 
single  form  of  assessment,  is  to  encourage 
experimentation  and  the  development  of 
several  relevant  efficient  and  cost-effective 
forms  of  assessment.  We  are  confident 
that  Montana  educators  with  the  interest 
and  advice  of  the  general  public  can  make 
significant  advances  if  they  have  a  modest 
start-up  appropriation  for  this  project  and 
a  stable,  adequate  base  of  institutional 
funding  with  which  to  work. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Board  of  Regents 

Legislature 

Montana  Higher  Education 
Community 

TIMETABLE: 

1990  Board  of  Regents  establishes 

a  process  and  schedule  to 
implement  the  Montana 
Assessment  Project 

1991  Legislature  appropriates 

initial  funding 

2000  Complete  implementation 


Ultimately,  student 
performance  should  be 
expressed  not  only  in  terms 
of  courses  taken  and  credits 
earned  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  knowledge  the  student 
has  acquired  and  the 
abilities  developed. 
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A  MORE  FULLY 
INTEGRATED 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


2.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
more  fully  integrated  educational  system, 
from  kindergarten  through  graduate 
school,  with  opportunities  for  college 
courses  while  in  high  school  and  for  con- 
tinuing education  and  lifelong  learning 
for  all  students  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  them 

Two  important  impressions  flow  from 
our  understanding  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  Montana  will  face  in  the 
future.  The  first  is  that  high  school  learning 
experiences  should  not  be  "terminal"  but 
designed  to  integrate  with  further  studies 
at  the  postsecondary  level  and  throughout 
one's  adult  life.  The  second  relates  to  this 
and  requires  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive secondary/postsecondary  programs. 

The  certifying  threshold  of  all  educa- 
tion, academic  as  well  as  advanced  job 
training,  is  shifting  to 
the  postsecondary  sec- 
tor. The  historical  dis- 
tinctions between  voca- 
tional and  non-voca- 
tional education  in  the 
high  schools  are  being 
blurred  as  employers 
expect  general  rather 
than  highly  specific 
work-related  competen- 
cies in  students  who 
graduate  from  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Employers 
and  postsecondary  edu- 
cators alike  are  calling 
for  attention  to  aca- 
demic skills  in  the  high 
schools,  encouraging 
the  deferral  of  specific  concentrations, 
vocational  or  otherwise,  until  the  basics 
are  accomplished.  Occupational  require- 
ments thus  become  more  specific  as  the 
individual  moves  up  the  educational  lad- 
der. This  creates  a  new  importance  for 
postsecondary  institutions  of  all  types.  It 
also  creates  need  for  all  students  to  master 
basic  academics  in  the  high  schools. 

This  development  leads  to  the  con- 
cept of  an  educational  ladder — one  in  which 
advanced  learning  in  vocational  centers 
and  colleges  builds  in  a  non-repetitive  fash- 
ion on  the  transferrable  competencies 
students  have  acquired  through  mastery 
of  the  academic  basics  and  exploratory 
career  courses  in  high  school.    Increas- 


Opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  students  to 
choose  integrated  high 
school/ postsecondary 
options  in  both 
academic  and 
occupational  fields 
during  their  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years. 


ingly,  more  advanced  training  is  subse- 
quently acquired  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  Occupational  learning  ladders  can 
mirror  the  academic  career  path  repre- 
sented by  college  level  work,  post-gradu- 
ate studies,  and  continuing  education  in 
the  academic  and  professional  fields.  This 
process  can  be  expedited  if  the  admissions 
requirements  of  postsecondary  institutions 
emphasize  student  competencies  rather 
than  completion  of  specific  courses. 

In  our  view,  the  K-12  system  should  be 
organized  around  the  goal  of  achieving  the 
core  competencies  identified  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Education  through  task 
forces  composed  of  public  school  teach- 
ers, parents,  employers,  and  higher  educa- 
tional faculty.  The  Board  already  has  taken 
important  steps  in  this  direction  with  its 
new  accreditation  standards.  The  core 
competencies  might  include  effective  com- 
munication skills,  knowl- 
edge of  American  and 
other  civilizations  and 
governments,  facility  with 
at  least  one  language  other 
than  English,  computation 
skills,  an  understanding  of 
geography  and  econom- 
ics, an  appreciation  of  the 
arts,  job  acquisition  and 
retention  skills,  and  citi- 
zenship skills.  The  core 
curriculum  should  repre- 
sent expectations  apply- 
ing to  all  students  on  the 
assumption  that  all  can 
learn.  The  goal  would  be 
the  mastery  of  these  basic 
competencies  by  all  stu- 
dents by  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade,  the 
usual  end  of  compulsory  attendance. 

The  last  two  years  of  high  school  then 
should  be  characterized  by  expanded 
opportunities  for  students  to  receive  occu- 
pational training  and  participate  in  college 
preparation  programs,  according  to  their 
needs  and  interests,  in  conjunction  with 
postsecondary  institutions.  The  demon- 
stration of  competence  would  provide  a 
meaningful  qualitative  measure  for  educa- 
tors and  students  alike  to  facilitate  the 
smooth  movement  of  students  through  the 
system.  The  emphasis  on  competence  also 
would  encourage  cooperation  among  high 
schools,  vocational  institutions,  colleges 


and  universities  in  courses  and 
programs. 

More  opportunities  shoul 
vided  for  students  to  choose 
high  school/postsecondary  opti 
academic  and  occupational  fie  ' 
their  eleventh  and  twelfth  years 
grams,  dual  enrollments/joint  r< 
arrangements  leading  to  assc 
bachelor  degrees  in  academic  ai 
tional  fields  should  be  establishe 
high  schools  and  the  system  of  r 
cation.    These  associations  shi 
tate  the  development  of  integral  I" 
of  study,  resource  sharing  arra 
the  application  of  distance  leai: 
nologies,  teacher/faculty  peer  as 
within  academic  discipline  are^ 
sional  development  activities, 
student  transfer  paths  between  e 
sectors. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Board  of  Education  (Boarc 
Regents  working  witri 
Commission  of  Highe 
Education  and  Board 
Education  working  wi. 
Superintendent  of  Pu«i 
Instruction) 

Legislature 

Montana  Secondary  and 
Postsecondary  edu  , 
community 


TIMETABLE: 

1991 :  Board  of  Education 

long-range  plan  to  6& 
opportunities  for  secc 
students  to  receive  pi 
secondary  instruction 
offerings 

1991 :  Legislature  funds  pre 
and  staff  position  for 
Deputy  Commissione 
Academic  Affairs  to  c 
the  system's  outreacl 
and  integrate  prograr 
the  secondary  school 
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DENING  THE 
HER  EDUCATION 
TEM 

mans  share  in  the  goal  of  a  truly 

postsecondary  education  sys- 

of  the  state's  citizens.  Achieve- 

ires  the  effective  use  of  all  of  the 

^al  resources  and  institutions  the 

E]  has  and  the  development  of  a 

d  effort  to  capture  the  potential 

|Imunications  and  other  new  tech- 

0  )T  distance  learning. 

i"ssue  of  educational  access  in 
sfivolves  five  aspects: 

lumber  and  nature  of  the  institutions 
ie  state  has  developed  in  the  last  100 
ars 


jrissibility  to  educational  programs 
*  lability  and  duplication  of  programs 


■Kfrthin  units; 
it  transfer;  and 


extent  to  which  those  institutions 
ovide  the  educational  opportunities 
ontanans  will  require  in  the  next 
ntury. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


4 

4 

Pul  Resent  generation  of  Montanans 
ed  a  number  of  higher  education 
facilities.  These  are  not  ideally 
serve  the  needs  of  all  of  today's 
I  {specially  students  who  are  not 
fo  >e  their  communities  because  of 
br  family  considerations.  If  we 
ng  over,  we  would  likely  arrange 
a  system  of  institutions  differ- 
on,!:  is  not  the  case.  The  cost  of  re- 
ijjg  the  existing  units  into  an  ideal 
^0  nt  would  be  staggering,  and  we 
ep('e  that  luxury.  The  question  is 
jjH  ;>re,  whether  the  present  ar range- 
al — it  is  not.  The  more  practical 
how  best  to  take  advantage  of 
nd  facilities  we  have  inherited. 


osure  is  frequently  cited  as  a 
ost-cutting  measure,  with  cost 
accomplished  by  shutting  down 
and  shifting  students  to  other 
We  have  examined  this  issue 
perspectives,  although  we 
^tempted  to  determine  whether 
uld  be  politically  acceptable  to 
of  Montana.  Our  analysis  has 
:d  to  issues  of  cost  and  educa- 
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tional  quality,  not  political  feasibility. 

Three  important  facts  bear  upon  the 
issue  of  closure.  First,  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant unused  capacity  at  Montana's  larger 
institutions  that  would  allow  substantial 
numbers  of  students  from  smaller  institu- 
tions to  be  accommodated  without  added 
cost.  Second,  with  even  the  modest  popu- 
lation increases  projected  for  Montana  over 
the  next  20  years,  the  state  will  require 
additional  institutional  capacity  because 
of  natural  growth  and  the  increased  educa- 
tional requirements  that  will  be  expected 
by  employers  and  society  generally.  Third, 
the  costs  of  higher  education  are  driven 
primarily  by  the  number  of  students  served 
and  the  type  of  institutions 
and  programs  in  which  they 
are  enrolled. 


When  these  considera- 
tions are  taken  into  account, 
it  becomes  apparent  that 
simply  closing  an  institution 
and  transferring  the  students 
to  another  site  would  not  save 
educational  costs,  because 
most  of  these  costs  simply 
follow  the  students.  Under 
some  circumstances  there 
may  be  savings  in  administration  and  sup- 
port costs,  and  those  savings  cannot  be 
disregarded.  Nevertheless,  the  primary 
cost  of  educating  a  student — the  costs  of 
faculty,  academic  support  services,  among 
others  — are  generated  by  the  students, 
whether  they  are  on  one  campus  or  an- 
other. 

Any  significant  closure  involving  a  shift 
of  a  large  number  of  students  would  re- 
quire expanded  facilities  and  support  serv- 
ices at  the  receiving  institutions,  creating  a 
need  for  additional  funds  there.  Moreover, 
the  units  to  be  closed  would  have  to  retire 
outstanding  bonds  on  their  facilities. 
Campus  closure  sometimes  also  involves 
matters  unique  to  the  institution.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Western  Montana  College  a  re- 
striction in  the  deed  that  conveyed  most  of 
the  land  to  the  state  requires  that  this  land 
be  returned  to  private  ownership  if  it  is  not 
used  as  a  college.  Severance  pay  for  termi- 
nated employees  and  moth-balling  costs 
for  closed  facilities  also  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Closure  of  units  also  would  make  it 
impossible  for  place-bound  students  in  and 


The  more  practical 
question  is  how  best 
to  take  advantage  of 
the  units  and  facilities 
we  have  inherited. 


near  the  communities  in  which  the  institu- 
tion is  located  to  transfer  to  another  insti- 
tution. Depending  on  the  unit  to  be  closed, 
estimates  of  the  resultant  drop-out  figures 
range  between  40  and  60  percent.  Because 
these  students  would  no  longer  be  served 
by  higher  education,  their  loss  would  re- 
sult in  a  cost  savings  to  the  system.  And 
this  illustrates  the  situation:  any  substan- 
tial savings  achieved  by  closing  units  oc- 
curs from  the  number  of  students  who  are 
dropped  from  the  system.  Substantial 
savings  do  not  come  from  shifting  students 
from  one  campus  to  another. 

Although  Montana's  present  set  of 
campuses  is  not  ideally  situated,  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  institutions  to  the  geo- 
graphic area  to  be  served 
is  less  than  other  western 
states  such  as  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Arizona, 
North  Dakota,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
Montana  ranks  sixth  na- 
tionally in  the  ratio  of 
public  institutions  to 
population  at  1:87,444. 
This  is  behind  Wyoming 
and  North  Dakota,  and  slightly  above  South 
Dakota. 

Unit  closure  and  the  resulting  limita- 
tions on  access  also  appear  to  run  counter 
to  the  preferences  of  most  Montanans .  Less 
than  a  majority  feel  Montana  is  supporting 
too  many  units — 36  percent.  A  greater 
percentage,  60  percent,  indicate  they  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  maintain  the 
institutions  Montana  presently  has.  When 
presented  with  a  range  of  options  for  limit- 
ing student  enrollment,  35  percent  reported 
a  preference  for  closing  one  or  more  of  the 
postsecondary  institutions.  A  large  major- 
ity, 70  percent,  opposed  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  students  allowed  to  enroll  in  the 
system. 

In  the  end  we  are  left  with  the  reality  of 
the  standing  configuration  of  units  and 
facilities.  As  enrollments  increase  over  the 
next  twenty  years,  some  expansion  of  the 
system's  capacity  will  be  required.  Thus, 
we  do  not  believe  it  makes  fiscal  or  aca- 
demic sense  to  close  units.  A  more  realistic 
and  appropriate  course  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  investments  the  state  already 
has  made  in  ways  that  promote  academic 
quality  while  minimizing  cost. 
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ACCESS 

Most  of  the  state's  present  higher 
education  emphasis  is  on  four-year  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  distinct  from  two- 
year  community  colleges  and  vocational 
centers.  This  historical  development  ap- 
pears to  match  Montana  resident  prefer- 
ences. For  their  own  child,  60  percent  of 
the  poll  respondents  preferred  a  four-year 
college  over  a  two-year  school.  Similarly, 
we  encountered  a  tendency  among  teach- 
ers, advisors,  and  counselors  to  not  en- 
courage high  school  students  to  consider 
vocational  centers  and  community  colleges. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  Montana's  higher 
education  system  focuses  on  four-year 
residential  institutions  augmented  with  a 
scattered  presence  of  two-year  institutions 
and  vocational  centers. 

Lower  division,  occupa- 
tional preparation,  continuing 
education  and  worker  retrain- 
ing programs  are  present,  but 
access  to  them  is  limited  for 
place-bound  Montana  residents 
residing  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. The  common  pattern  is 
one  in  which  numbers  of  Mon- 
tanans  graduating  from  high 
school  face  the  choice  of  either 
immediately  entering  a  four-year 
institution  or  entering  the  labor 
market.  For  many,  especially 
those  who  must  work,  there  are 
no  other  options.  The  state  has 
not  developed  a  comprehensive 
array  of  community-centered  feeder  insti- 
tutions or  programs;  the  absence  of  aca- 
demic transfer  programs  in  the  vocational- 
technical  centers  is  a  further  limiting  con- 
dition. 

We  must  recognize  and  serve  the  needs 
of  the  individual  whose  goal  is  to  acquire  a 
high  level  of  skill  in  a  craft  or  trade.  The 
needs  of  our  society  for  skilled  artisans  and 
craftsmen  are  equally  as  great  as  its  need 
for  professionals.  Our  vocational  technical 
training  centers  have  provided  the  means 
to  acquire  such  skills,  but  only  in  the  loca- 
tions where  these  centers  exist.  We  should 
expand  their  reach  to  more  remote  areas  of 
the  state. 

Against  this  background,  the  Montana 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  cites 
data  indicating  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
educational  level  necessary  to  obtain  a  job 
will  increase  to  an  average  of  13.5  years. 
The  high  school  diploma,  presently  re- 
quired for  about  58  percent  of  available 
jobs,  will  serve  as  the  basic  educational 
requirement  for  only  40  percent  by  that 


year.  The  importance  of  two-year  pro- 
grams that  can  be  transferred  to  four  year 
institutions  and  vocational-technical  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  certain  to  in- 
crease. 

Though  it  will  soon  not  be  a  sufficient 
passport  to  employment  for  most  Montan- 
ans,  the  high  school  diploma  is  nonethe- 
less an  essential  credential,  and  Montana's 
K-12  system  does  well.  The  state  has  one  of 
the  highest  graduation  rates  in  the  coun- 
try, 87.3  percent,  ranking  it  fourth.  Mon- 
tana high  school  graduates,  however,  are 
not  continuing  into  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  the  numbers  expected.  The  state  is 
below  the  national  average  in  terms  of  the 
ratio  of  students  in  public  higher  education 
institutions  to  high  school  graduates. 
Montana  ranks  thirtieth  on  this  scale. 

Because  of  such  statistics,  we  ques- 
tion whether  Montana's 
higher  educational  sys- 
tem is  as  accessible  as 
systems  in  other  states 
to  place-bound  high 
school  graduates  desir- 
ing further  education  and 
to  other  potential  stu- 
dents desiring  job  train- 
ing, retraining,  or  con- 
tinuing education. 

Important  changes 
in  the  characteristics  of 
students  have  been  oc- 
curring over  the  past 
several  years,  and  we 
expect  the  trends  they 
represent  to  intensify.  While  the  annual 
numbers  of  graduating  high  school  stu- 
dents have  been  decreasing,  there  has  been 
no  comparable  decrease  in  enrollments  in 
higher  education.  The  difference  is  made 
up  by  women  and  older  students  enrolling 
in  Montana's  colleges  and  universities. 
According  to  the  Commissioner's  office,  if 
present  trends  continue,  40  percent  of  the 
student  population  of  the  near  future  may 
be  made  up  of  those  students  who  have 
typically  been  considered 'non-traditional.' 
Such  statistics  suggest  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  college  enrollments  composed 
essentially  of  students  going  to  college 
directly  from  high  school — 18  to  22  year- 
olds  relocating  to  residential  college  cam- 
puses for  four  years  of  study — is  fading. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  the  new  post- 
secondary  students  can  be  met  through 
distance  learning  methods,  which  also  can 
reduce  the  problems  facing  people  who 
reside  in  Montana's  rural  areas  and  small 
communities.  The  new  detailed  census 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  in  1980 


Higher  educational 
opportunities, 
either  on-site  or 
technologically, 
should  be  available 
within  commuting 
distance  to  every 
Montana  resident. 


Montana  ranked  as  the  eleventh  mos 
state  in  the  country.  Telecommunio 
represent  an  area  of  considerable  in 
to  Montanans,  a  majority  of  whom  b 
Montana  should  invest  in  telecomm 
tions  and  off-campus  delivery  syste 
increase  access  to  postsecondary  < 
tion  in  rural  areas. 

We  doubt  whether  the  system 
presently  structured  and  distribute 
respond  to  the  range  of  educational 
that  will  be  required  by  Montana') 
dents  during  the  remaining  years 
present  century  and  the  opening  yf 
the  next.  In  our  view,  higher  educ« 
opportunities,  either  on-site  or  techi 
cally,  should  be  available  within  co 
ing  distance  to  every  Montana  re! 
Accomplishing  that  goal  will  requir 
and  imaginative  approaches  to  the  n 
in  which  higher  education  servio 
organized  and  delivered,  and  our  l 
mendation  moves  the  state  towanj 
goal. 


PROGRAM  DUPLICATION 

People  who  responded  to  the 
opinion  poll  gave  program  duplicat 
highest  ranking  in  the  list  of  problei 
ing  for  reform  in  Montana.  Twelve  j 
pointed  to  duplication  as  a  problen 

"Duplication"  often  carries  a  n 
connotation,  although  an  importi  a 
tinction  must  be  made  between  c 
tion  that  is  necessary  or  desirable, 
warranted  duplication.  Some  dup 
is  essential  to  respond  to  the  no 
place-bound  students  and  to  ens  s 
adequate  core  curriculum  at  collej  t 
universities.      The  state  also  muj 
needs  for  trained  professionals,  aj» 
can  force  duplication  in  fields  si 
business  and  teacher  education.  E 
ment  market  needs  for  graduates 
ous  occupational  fields  may  contri 
duplication  in  vocational  programs, 
while  those  needs  are  being  fulfille 
factors  driving  duplication  in  th 
stances  are  access,  student  demai 
institutional  role. 

We  believe  the  higher  the  p|i 
level  or  the  more  specialized  and  c 
field  of  study,  the  less  the  state  is  o 
to  duplicate  it  to  provide  access, 
greater  becomes  the  obligation  of 
dent  to  travel  to  the  program.  Lib 
curricula,  common  vocational  pr 
and  continuing  education  progr 
teachers  and  nurses,  for  example, 
exist  in  greater  number  than  spej-,' 
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ite  programs.  Lower  division  his- 
d  English  courses,  as  other  examples, 
be  available  at  all  institutions.  Local 
I  to  advanced  (upper-division — bac- 
pate  majors — and  masters)  programs 
pe  met  without  unnecessary  dupli- 
Ithrough  occasional  offerings  made 
He  for  one  or  two  years  in  a  given 
r  and  then  moved  to  another. 

cently  the  Board  of  Regents  reported 
i  percent  of  the  programs  offered  in 
tational  centers  were  unique  to  one 
An  additional  13  percent  were  of- 
i  no  more  than  two  centers.  Eighty- 
:ent  of  the  programs,  therefore,  are 
to  no  more  than  two  centers.  Yet, 
ir  very  nature,  these  centers  are 
inity  based  and  designed  to  serve 
nployment  needs,  which  are  bound 
milar  in  some  communities. 

:he  case  of  community  college  asso- 
legree  programs,  72  percent  are 
to  one  institution,  and  an  additional 
ent  are  offered  in  no  more  than  two. 
aureate  programs  display  a  similar 
1.  Seventy  percent  of  the  programs 
que  to  a  single  institution,  and  an 
nal  14  percent  are  offered  at  no 
lan  two.  At  the  baccalaureate  level, 
■  education  programs  are  the  most 
ltly  duplicated. 

;hty-two  percent  of  Montana's  mas- 
bgrams  are  not  duplicated.  An  addi- 
|4  percent,  for  a  total  of  96  percent, 
I  on  no  more  than  two  campuses. 
;raduate-level  degree  programs — in 
r  education  and  counseling — are 
i  more  than  two  units  of  the  system, 
three  percent  of  the  doctoral  pro- 
ire  limited  to  one  university.  Only 
:hemistry,  mathematics,  microbiol- 
id  education — are  offered  both  at 
and  MSU.  Each  of  these  programs 
/iewed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
nd  a  decision  was  made  to  retain 

our  view,  unwarranted  duplication 
serious  problem  in  Montana's  higher 
ion  system.  We  believe  the  state's 
r  education  programs  should  be 
id,  but  not  so  much  for  duplication 
msider  the  changes  that  are  evolv- 
tie  field. 

:  commend  Montana's  participation 
/ashington,  Alaska,  Montana,  Idaho 
)  program  as  an  effective  way  to 
s  the  state's  needs  for  physicians 
t  the  burden  of  a  teaching  hospital, 
la  also  participates  in  several  stu- 
xhange  programs  through  WICHE. 
te  needs  for  dentists,  veterinarians, 
her  health  professionals  are  ad- 


dressed in  this  manner.  Both  of  these 
programs  provide  educational  access  for 
Montanans  at  significant  cost  savings  and 
without  regional  duplication. 

We  also  applaud  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  their  program  review  efforts  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  we  agree  with  the  Re- 
gents' observation  that  the  process  by 
which  new  programs  are  approved  in 
Montana  should  be  inherently  conserva- 
tive. 

The  subject  of  program  duplication 
has  fiscal  efficiency  at  its  core.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  this  efficiency  issue  in 
addition  to  academic  programs.  We  were 
interested  in  how  Montana  institutions 
compare  in  terms  of  administrative  costs 
and  asked  the  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst  for 
information  on  this.  We  were  advised  that 
Montana  institution  administrative  costs 
on  a  per  student  basis  ranged  between  50 
and  70  percent  of  the  average  costs  of  com- 
parable institutions  in  neighboring  states. 

We  have  looked  at  institutional  clo- 
sures, program  duplication,  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  We  are  satisfied  that  changes 
in  these  areas  would  yield  only  limited 
economies. 


CREDIT  TRANSFER 

3. a. We  recommend  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  continue  their  efforts  to  assure 
the  transfer  of  credit  and  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Transfer  of  Credits  composed  of 
K-12,  vocational  center,  community  col- 
lege, tribal  college,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate four-year  institution  representatives 
to  identify  problems  and  propose  solu- 
tions. 

Uncertainties  about  how 
easily  students  can  transfer 
between  units  is  an  issue  also 
related  to  the  number  and 
types  of  such  units.  Concerns 
about  credit  transfer  are 
common  in  higher  education. 
Students  and  parents  have 
reported  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  when  credits  fail  to 
transfer  from  one  institution 
to  another. 


Unwarranted 
duplication  is  not 
a  serious  problem 
in  Montana 's 
higher  education 
system. 


When  students  change 
schools,  decisions  about 
qualifications  are  normally  made  by  the 
receiving  institution.  Left  unattended,  this 
can  create  problems.  Some  community 
college  faculty  complain  that  decisions 
about  the  transferability  of  their  courses  to 
four-year  institutions  are  made  without 
consultation  with  them  by  the  faculty  at 


four-year  institutions,  often  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  transferring  student.  Stu- 
dents who  lose  credits  for  work  success- 
fully completed  at  one  institution  have  an 
obvious  complaint,  as  do  taxpayers,  who 
might  feel  they  have  paid  taxes  twice  for 
the  same  service. 

Some  transfer  problems,  however,  are 
related  to  a  student's  desire  to  change 
majors.  Significant  shifts  in  academic  in- 
terests or  career  goals  are  often  accompa- 
nied by  the  inability  of  a  student  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  program  with 
credits  gained  in  the  former  program.  Here 
the  transfer  problems  arise  from  the 
student's  choice. 

Other  transfer  problems  appear  to 
result  from  poor  communications  about 
which  credits  will  transfer  to  another  insti- 
tution or  program  and  which  will  not.  To 
overcome  these  difficulties  both  the  stu- 
dent and  the  faculty  advisor  must  have 
accurate  information  and  communicate 
regularly  throughout  the  student's  course 
of  study. 

Improved  transfer  between  units  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Clear 
communication  among  institutions  and 
between  students  and  faculty  is  the  first 
and  most  important.  Another  is  to  insist  on 
a  more  fully  integrated  curricular  structure 
among  all  units.  The  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Education's  office  recently  initiated 
important  steps  to  coordinate  the  trans- 
ferability of  core  courses  throughout  the 
system.  Other  states  have  implemented 
such  initiatives  as  the  use  of  inter-unit  co- 
ordination committees  involving  both  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  faculty  in 
statewide  inter-institutional  planning;  es- 
tablishing methods  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  which  courses 
will  and  will  not  transfer;  im- 
proving communications 
among  faculty  on  transfer 
issues;  developing  agree- 
ments on  transferability  of 
core  credits;  and  considera- 
tion of  a  common  course 
numbering  system,  at  least 
for  lower  division  academic 
transfer  courses.  Several  of 
these  are  worthy  of  trial  here. 

The  issue  of  credit  loss 
is  important  yet  complex.  The 
Regents  are  addressing  the  problem  and 
we  encourage  them  to  continue.  With  a 
system-wide  effort  by  educators  and  care 
by  the  student,  the  transfer  problems  that 
have  been  reported  can  be  minimized  or 
avoided. 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

3.b.We  recommend  that  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  Academic  Affairs  be  given 
the  responsibility  to  plan  and  develop  the 
use  of  telecommunications  and  distance 
learning  technologies  and  to  coordinate 
an  expanded  educational  outreach  effort 
by  the  higher  education  system.  To  assist 
in  this  endeavor,  the  Regents  should  es- 
tablish regional  advisory  groups  through- 
out the  state. 

Accessible  education  is  the  essential 
means  to  the  state's  full  participation  in  the 
global  economy  of  the  21st  century.  Its 
importance  is  heightened  by  the  certainty 
of  employment  shifts  that  will  require  the 
continual  acquisition  of  new  skills  over  the 
course  of  individual  careers,  the  aging  of 
the  population,  which  will  place  much  of 
the  cost  of  retirement  and  health  programs 
on  a  smaller  portion  of  society,  and  by  the 
increasing  complexity  of  social,  economic, 
political,  and  community  life. 

Such  a  conception  of  an  accessible 
system  requires  a  higher  education  pres- 
ence of  some  kind  in  each  community — 
either  tangibly,  through  a  higher  education 
program,  or  unconventionally,  in  the  form 
of  distance  learning  technologies.  It  as- 
sumes an  appropriate  breadth  of  programs 
in  Montana  (or  access  to  programs  in  other 
states  through  WICHE  or  other  interstate 
agreements)  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers consistent  with  their  needs  and  the 
state's  economic  future.  It  involves  suffi- 
cient support  services  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dent access  is  more  than  an  empty  prom- 
ise. Appropriate  support  services  include 
developmental  courses,  student  financial 
aid,  academic  and  career  counseling,  li- 
brary resources,  and  physical  access  for 
the  disabled,  among  others. 

Access  for  all  students  requires  an 
appreciation  of  their  diverse  backgrounds. 
As  recognized  in  a  statement  on  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
the  state's  educational  system  must  strive 
to  assist  Native  American  and  other  minor- 
ity students,  not  only  to  enroll  in  postsecon- 
dary  institutions,  but  to  experience  a  sup- 
portive and  challenging  environment  in 
which  to  excel.  Our  schools  must  be  places 
that  welcome  cultural  diversity  and  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment  to  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  by  reflecting  that  diversity  in 
their  students  and  the  members  of  their 
faculty,  staff,  and  administration. 

Financial  access  can  be  assured 
through  affordable  tuition  and  a  flexible 
system  of  student  financial  aid  that  offers 


work,  grant,  and  loan  opportunities  for 
students  of  all  ages,  both  full-time  and  part- 
time,  at  all  institutions,  public,  tribally 
controlled,  and  private. 

Geographic  access  can  be  considera- 
bly extended  through  innovative  use  of 
existing  institutions,  telecommunications, 
and  other  distance  learning  technologies. 
The  state's  colleges  and  universities  offer  a 
variety  of  courses  and  programs  delivered 
away  from  their  campuses.  In  the  future 
these  outreach  offerings  should  be  ex- 
panded and  centrally  coordinated.  They 
might  include  first-  and  second-year  aca- 
demic courses  and  selected  vocational 
programs.  In  some  situations  it  may  be 
possible  to  deliver  certain  upper  division, 
or  even  master's  programs  on  a  mobile,  as- 
needed  basis. 

Telecommunications  should  be  used 
to  deliver  educational  programs  into  the 
public  schools.  During  the  school  day 
students  in  small,  remote  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, might  study  foreign  languages, 
advanced  science  and  mathematics,  world 
literature,  history,  and  culture  in  courses 
prepared  for  these  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  colleges  and  universities,  courses 
of  a  nature  previously  beyond  the  capacity 
of  all  but  the  larger  districts  to  provide. 

Similarly,  continuing  education  and 
retraining  programs  might  be  offered  at 
work  sites,  in  the  evenings,  on  weekends, 
and  during  the  day  for  workers  given  re- 
lease time  to  attend.  On-site  programs  in 
local  industries  could  allow  institutions 
and  students  to  take  advantage  of  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  and  technology.  Appro- 
priate degrees  should  be  as  available  to 
students  advancing  in  their  occupational 
fields  as  they  are  to  students  engaged  in 
academic  pursuits,  and  they  should  not  be 
limited  to  just  the  associate  degree  level. 

The  alternative  to  a  planned,  centrally 
coordinated  approach  to  off-campus  deliv- 
ery is  not  acceptable,  for  that  would  result 
in  a  haphazard  pattern  of  competitive  re- 
sponses, the  presence  of  "turfism,"  and 
unequitable  access  to  higher  educational 
services  for  the  residents  of  many  our 
state's  communities. 

In  our  interim  report  we  discussed  the 
state's  need  to  provide  students,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  not  able  to  travel  to 
campuses  because  of  family  or  job  require- 
ments, with  access  to  educational  pro- 
grams. We  pointed  out  that  Montana  offers 
a  large  number  of  four-year  degrees  in  rela- 
tion to  two-year  degrees  when  compared 
with  other  states,  a  fact  that  suggests  some 
Montana  students  may  not  have  sufficient 


access  to  two-year  programs  suitecp 
needs 

To  respond  to  these  issues, 
gested  in  our  interim  report  that  t 
be  divided  into  districts.    Using  i 
state  institutions  as  area  higher  ec 
centers  in  each  district,  we  propc1 
centers  be  responsible  for  the  det 
educational  programs  within  the: 
through  traditional  classes  or  us;; 
technology.    We  emphasized  the 
were  not  to  be  colleges  in  a  tra; 
sense  but  delivery  systems  to  bojj 
and  broker  educational  services,  c 
ing  with  other  public  and  private^ 
tions  as  necessary. 

The  concept  of  Higher  Educate 
ters  generated  a  great  deal  of  helpifl 
ment,  which  reinforced  our  convict( 
higher  education  must  reach  out; 
vide  educational  opportunity  and; 
tance  to  rural  parts  of  the  state  and 
new  technology  and  creative  appi> 
for  educational  delivery.  We  conl 
believe  the  future  will  bring  an  inn 
need  for  access  to  two-year  program 
have  now  concluded,  however,  t| 
another  way  to  address  these  nee? 
through  the  establishment  of  a  sy- 
statewide  districting  and  higher  ecu 
centers,  as  suggested  in  the  interim 

In  accord  with  our  present  recc< 
dation,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  I 
demic  Affairs  at  the  Board  of  Regents 
assess  the  educational  needs  in  un 
ved  areas  of  the  state  and  develop  | 
meeting  those  needs,  using  existim 
resources,  telecommunications,  an: 
non-traditional  delivery  systems.  0 
offered  through  the  system's  outre 
fort  should  be  transferable  to  units 
system.  The  present  strong  off-o 
programs  delivered  by  various  units: 
be  recognized  when  fashioning 
system  of  offerings.  Nevertheless, 
grams  should  be  coordinated  by  tr 
uty  Commissioner  to  ensure  that  th< 
needs  of  the  state  remain  paramou 

In  developing  a  statewide  ou 
delivery  system,  the  particular  str 
of  vo-tech  centers  and  community  c< 
must  be  recognized.  The  needs  o 
students  may  be  met  more  effe> 
through  offerings  from  these  instit 
Even  though  previous  outreach  effor 
been  directed  principally  by  four-y 
stitutions,  the  availability  of  new  t« 
ogy  allows  the  state  to  include  mon 
tional  and  two-year  program  offeri 
well. 

Similarly,  we  are  mindful  of  the 
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*  xtension  Service,  which  has  pro- 
neans  of  delivery  of  information 
>ut  the  state  for  many  decades. 
I  that  the  experience  gained  through 
ram  will  be  utilized  by  the  Deputy 
doner  in  developing  the  educa- 
livery  system. 

I  Deputy  Commissioner  should 
th  as  a  broker  of  educational  serv- 
es an  innovator  to  encourage  insti- 
I)  respond  to  educational  needs  in 

a  non-traditional  ways,  for  example, 

fining  telecommunications  with 

or  summer  studies  on  campuses. 

ams,  regardless  of  how  delivered, 

)f  high  quality  and  meet  appropri- 

i  ;mic  and  accreditation  standards. 

''  central  to  the  success  of  a  state- 
'lvery  system  that  the  particular 
students  and  communities  be 

II  ed.  A  responsive  system  must 
'  or  the  assessment  of  those  needs. 
':ve  this,  we  have  suggested  the 
'  of  regional  advisory  groups.  These 
(  hould  help  identify  local  educa- 

leds.  Prospective  students  who 
Abound  should  be  able  to  obtain 
ion  about  educational  opportuni- 
1  the  system  units  in  their  area  or 
icting  the  Commissioner's  office 
through  a  widely  publicized  toll- 
?hone  number. 

bugh  the  responsibility  for  this 
effort  should  be  placed  with  the 
ommissioner  for  Academic  Affairs, 
necessary  to  add  an  experienced 
t  and  one  or  two  support  staff  to 
th  this  important  state-wide  effort, 
luty  Commissioner  should  make 
:est  possible  use  of  experienced 
I  administrators  to  assist  in  the 
i  effort.  It  is  also  important  that 
by  Commissioner  work  closely  with 
rintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
\  greatest  possible  use  of  the  tele- 
lications  systems  planned  for 
fchool  districts  in  the  state.  Fur- 
i  Deputy  Commissioner  should 
these  school  districts  to  identify 
fhich  the  higher  education  system 
deliver  programs  for  high  school 
i. 

tana  has  a  variety  of  opportuni- 
st needs  for  two-year  programs, 
munity  colleges,  vocational  insti- 
Ind  four-year  institutions  can  adapt 
lemands  as  they  occur.  Two  of 
's  larger  communities,  Great  Falls 
ma,  stand  out  as  not  having  the 
el  of  access  to  public  two-year  or 
'  programs  as  do  other  communi- 
>mparable  size.  These  communi- 


ties do  have  state-supported  vocational 
institutions  and  four-year  private  colleges. 
Improved  access  for  students  in  these  areas 
could  be  achieved  through  public-private 
partnerships  and  contracting  arrangements 
between  both  the  private  local  college  and 
the  state's  four-year  institutions  and  thus 
create  for  these  population  centers  a  cost- 
effective,  yet  expanded,  higher  education 
program.  Similar  relationships  and  arrange- 
ments need  to  be  explored  to  assist  stu- 
dents who  are  served  by  tribal  colleges, 
which  presently  enroll  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  students. 

We  recognize  that  the  expanded  edu- 
cational opportunities  we  are  describing 
will  have  to  be  developed  over  time.  It  may 
also  require  special  funding  arrangements 
or  tuition  surcharges.  Nevertheless,  we 
need  to  begin  immediately  with  the  coordi- 
nation of  existing  outreach  programs,  the 
exploration  and  use  of  telecommunications, 
and  the  assessment  of  the  needs  of  place- 
bound  students.  By  creatively  combining 
the  state's  existing  educational  resources 
with  telecommunications  and  non-tradi- 
tional delivery  methods,  we  believe  Mon- 
tana can  respond  to  the  increased  demand 
for  two-year  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Board  of  Regents/Deputy 

Commissioner  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Legislature 

TIMETABLE: 

1991 :  Legislature  funds  professional 
and  staff  position  for  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Academic 
Affairs  to  coordinate  System's 
outreach  programs 


1992:  Deputy  Commissioner 

continues  planning  and 
coordinating 

telecommunications  network 
and  institutions;  prepares 
needs  assessments  for 
underserved  students  and 
communities;  and  begins 
implementation  of  statewide 
coordinated  outreach  program 


We  need  to  begin 
immediately  with  the 
coordination  of  existing 
outreach  programs,  the 
exploration  and  use  of 
telecommunications, 
and  the  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  place- 
bound  students. 
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ENROLLMENT  LIMITS 


4.  We  recommend  that  enrollment  limits 
be  placed  on  the  University  of  Montana, 
Montana  State  University,  and  on  some 
programs  at  other  institutions,  to  reserve 
them  for  students  who  are  well  prepared 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  institu- 
tions and  programs.  The  remaining  units 
of  the  system  should  continue  to  operate 
with  full  open  enrollment  policies. 

One  mark  of  an  effective  system  of 
higher  education  is  its  capacity  to  respond 
to  the  differing  needs  of  students.  Not  all 
students  are  interested  in,  or  prepared  for, 
the  same  educational  experiences.  For 
example,  some  are  more  able  to  develop 
their  potential  in  the  environment  of  a  small 
college;  some  are  challenged  by  the  diver- 
sity of  a  larger  university. 

An  education  at  an  excellent  univer- 
sity should  be  marked  by  significant  aca- 
demic demands  and  challenges  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Other  demands  are  placed 
upon  students  by  the  very  fact  that  univer- 
sities are  larger  places  and  more  diverse  in 
their  academic  offerings.  To  impose  such 
conditions  on  students  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  invites  failure.  To 
adjust  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the 
university  to  accommodate  unprepared 
students  weakens  the  institution  and  is  be 
unfair  to  those  students  who  are  prepared 
for,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  a  challeng- 
ing, competitive,  university  experience. 

The  needs  of  students  can  be  better 
served  and  the  state  can  employ  its  educa- 
tional resources  more  effectively  by  re- 
serving Montana's  two  universities  for 
students  who  demonstrate  their  readiness 
for  that  educational  experience. 


Some  academic  programs  in  Montana 
have  normally  limited  their  enrollment  in 
recognition  that  certain  levels  of  prepara- 
tion are  required  if  students  are  to  suc- 
ceed. Programs  such  as  teacher  educa- 
tion, nursing,  and  engineering,  to  name  a 
few,  should  continue  to  be  limited  in  this 
manner. 

The  university  system  presently  has 
admission  requirements  designed  to  en- 
sure that  all  entering  students  possess  an 
acceptable  level  of  preparedness.  Assur- 
ing adequate  levels  of  preparation  for  all 
college  students  is  an  important  policy. 
The  level  of  demonstrated  preparation  to 
be  admitted  to  the  state's  two  universities 
ought  to  be  greater  than  that  now  in  place 
for  all  institutions.  Such  requirements 
should  be  developed  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, working  in  close  consultation  with 
the  universities  and  representatives  of  the 
secondary  system. 

A  student's  readiness  should  not  be 
determined  solely  by  a  single  measure  such 
as  performance  on  a  standardized  exami- 
nation, successful  completion  of  certain 
courses,  or  even  prior  academic  perform- 
ance. Rather,  it  should  be  based  on  broad 
criteria  that  are  sensitive  to  the  likelihood 
that  a  student  may  be  misjudged  by  a  single 
measure  or  not  ready  for  admission  at  one 
point  but  later  will  be  as  a  result  of  added 
life  experience  or  further  study.  The  uni- 
versities should  ensure  that  access  is  avail- 
able to  students  whenever  their  readiness 
is  demonstrated.  Limits  on  enrollment  must 
be  particularly  sensitive  to  non-traditional 
and  minority  student  needs,  as  well  as  to 
each  institution's  commitment  to  serving 
Native  American  and  other  minority  stu- 
dents. 

Reserving  the  state's  universities  for 
students  with  appropriate  levels  of  aca- 
demic preparation  does  not  foreclose  ac- 
cess to  an  excellent  baccalaureate  educa- 
tion. Montana's  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges  offer  a  variety  of  good  opportuni- 
ties for  access  and  continuation.  Other 
states  recognized  for  their  educational 
opportunity  and  excellence  have  found  they 
enhance  the  experiences  for  their  students 
by  adopting  different  admissions  criteria 
for  different  kinds  of  institutions.  With 
carefully  administered  admissions  require- 
ments, Montana  can  retain  its  tradition  of 
educational  opportunity  while  providing  a 
variety  of  educational  experiences. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Board  of  Regents 

Montana  university  and  secon 
education  communities 


TIMETABLE: 

1991 :  Begin  process  of 

consultation  with  univer 
faculty  and  administrato 
Board  of  Public  Educatic 
and  representatives  of  p 
secondary  schools;  deve 
admissions  requirement 
universities 


1992:  Complete  consultative 
process  and  developmer 
admissions  requirement 


1995:  Complete  implementatior 
revised  admissions  polic 


Acceptance  of  this  recommendatio 
quires  adoption  of  a  subsequent  re 
mendation  (7b)  pertaining  to  the  de 
pling  of  the  state's  higher  education ) 
ing  formula  from  enrollment  count 
that  resultant  enrollment  limits  at  tht 
versify  of  Montana  and  Montana 
University  do  not  jeopardize  or  re 
their  funding  support  relative  to  co 
rable  institutions  in  the  region. 
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NDING  RESEARCH 
JD  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

recommend  the  Montana  Univer- 
tem  maintain  and  expand  its  role 
rch  and  public  service  programs 
the  state's  economic  and  commu- 
elopment  needs. 

recommend  that  the  Governor 
h  a  long-range  planning  council 
ed  of  state  agency  directors,  the 

Ksioner  of  Higher  Education  and 

ppropriate  public  officials.  The 
should  be  charged  with  the  re- 
ility  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the 
uture.  It  should  involve  and  draw 

ie  knowledge  of  representatives  of 
/ate  sector.    The  council  should 

gularly,  not  less  than  quarterly,  to 

>  and  monitor  a  long-range  plan 

state.     It  also  should  focus  on 

ar  needs  and  opportunities  that 

ise,  such  as  the  changes  in  the 
care  needs  of  the  state  that  will 
om  an  aging  population,  or  plan- 
changes  in  the  state's  basic  indus- 

ch  as  forest  products. 

ponsiveness  should  be  another 
k  of  higher  education  in  Montana. 
;iveness  implies  a  higher  educa- 
Item  that  is  an  active  participant  in 
rtant  aspects  of  Montana  economic, 

and  civic  life — a  system  commit- 
he  well-being  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
ie  that  is  productively  involved  in 
immunity  development  and  rural 
ation.  It  calls  for  research  attuned 
cial,  economic,  and  academic  needs 
tate.  It  involves  a  system  with  the 
/  and  mission  to  train  Montanans  to 
:hemselves  as  globally  competent 
lals  with  international  understand- 

perspectives.  And  it  requires 
is  keyed  to  economic  development, 
d  to  prepare  educated  workers  for 
ng  positions,  and  responsive  to  the 
f  business  and  the  professions. 

her  education's  services  can  ex- 
11  beyond  the  traditional  provision 
uctional  services  to  students.  The 
nd  importance  of  instruction  and 
h  are  well  accepted,  but  the  persis- 
ts associated  with  economic  de- 
ent  and  rural  revitalization  in  Mon- 
ice  a  new  emphasis  on  the  univer- 
tem — that  of  public  and  community 

fntana's  economic  and  social  devel- 

creates  pressures  for  closer  con- 

s  between  the  academic  and  public 


communities.  The  value  of  a  closer  public/ 
higher  education  relationship  has  become 
a  prominent  theme  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment literature.  States,  industries,  and 
communities  increasingly  use  their  re- 
sources to  contract  with  institutions  for 
technical  assistance.  Appropriations  for 
specified  institutional  assistance  to  solve 
social  or  developmental  problems  also  are 
becoming  more  common,  following  the 
pattern  established  by  the  agriculture  ex- 
tension and  research  programs.  Industry- 
sponsored  research  in  higher  education  is 
increasing.  Presently  it  accounts  for  more 
than  five  percent  of  university  research 
budgets  nationally. 

Montana's  institutions  are  increasingly 
involved  in  this  effort.  For  example,  Mon- 
tana State  University  has  research  pro- 
grams on  advanced  materials.  Hazardous 
waste  is  an  area  of  emphasis  at  Montana 
Tech.  The  University  of  Montana  is  devel- 
oping relationships  with  the  private  sector 
in  biotechnology,  with  funding  provided 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  Alliance. 
Campus  discussions  are  forming  around 
issues  the  institutions  must  confront  if  they 
are  to  become  more  fully  involved —  devel- 
opment of  patent,  licensing,  conflict  of  inter- 
est and  technology  trans- 
fer policies — issues  that 
involve  the  commercializa- 
tion of  university  discover- 
ies through  research  in 
return  for  royalties.  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of 
agriculture  and  related 
industries  to  Montana's 
economy,  rural  revitaliza- 
tion has  assumed  a  special 
standing  in  this  state's  eco- 
nomic and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  The 
capacity  of  Montana,  with 
its  educational,  industrial, 
and  public  resources,  to 
affect  the  causes  of  rural 
decline — resource  depletion,  international 
competition,  deregulation,  and  others — is 
limited.  The  potential  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  to  help  residents  of  rural 
Montana  adjust  to  the  effects  of  these 
conditions  is  enormous. 

Rural  communities  often  need  educa- 
tion programs  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment capacities  of  small  business  opera- 
tors; research  programs  to  facilitate  local 
business  growth  and  identify  capital 
sources;  educational  programs  to  keep 
workers  and  managers  abreast  of  the  latest 
technology  in  their  fields;  vocational  and 
technical  education,  both  preparatory  and 
supplemental;  surveys  of  consumer  needs 


Responsiveness 
implies  a  higher 
education  system  that 
is  an  active 
participant  in  all 
important  aspects  of 
Montana  economic, 
cultural,  and  civic  life. 


to  identify  the  market  potential  of  retail 
and  service  outlets;  assistance  with  the 
renewal  of  downtown  shopping  districts; 
employee  training  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  service;  counseling  and 
management  education  for  those  interested 
in  forming  new  businesses;  education  about 
public  assistance  programs  for  the  elderly, 
disabled,  and  those  who  cannot  work;  and 
many  others.  Another  important  rural  need 
involves  aspects  of  a  small  community's 
cultural  life  and  includes  such  elements  as 
recreation  programs,  touring  dance  and 
music  groups,  art  festivals,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  extended  degree  opportunities 
through  off-campus  instruction. 

The  new  significance  of  public  service 
programs  also  could  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  reward  systems  for  faculty.  Tenure, 
promotions,  and  salary  increases  might  be 
more  frequently  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
specific  conditions  of  a  faculty  member's 
appointment  and  assignment.  Not  only 
could  excellence  in  teaching  be  recognized, 
but  the  evaluation  of  faculty  members 
whose  work  involves  applied  research, 
technical  assistance  to  communities,  or 
economic  development  might  rest  on  how 
well  these  assignments  are  fulfilled. 

With  improved  role  and 
mission  definition,  all  of  the 
public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities could  be  involved  in 
collaborative  programs  of 
economic  assistance  and  ru- 
ral revitalization.  Working 
in  a  coordinated  way 
through  the  Commissioner's 
office  the  system's  units 
could  offer  customized  edu- 
cation services  and  pro- 
grams of  technical  assis- 
tance to  local  industries  and 
communities,  frequently  at 
the  work  site,  perhaps  in 
local  schools  during  the 
evenings,  weekends,  and  summer  months. 

The  roles  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  assume  with  respect  to  economic 
development  include  providing  relevant 
educational  programs,  continuing  educa- 
tion, professional  development,  and  exten- 
sion programs  aimed  at  achieving  a  skilled 
work  force,  retraining  and  professional 
updating  opportunities,  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing. Economic  research  and  analysis  rep- 
resents still  another  role,  encompassing 
such  services  as  assembling  and  analyzing 
information  for  improved  state  and  local 
decisions  and  strategies. 
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Public  and  private  partnerships  will 
play  an  important  part  in  Montana's  eco- 
nomic future.  Research,  basic  and  applied, 
and  technology  transfer  can  contribute  to 
industrial  advances,  new  production  proc- 
esses, and  new  products  and  services.  Col- 
leges and  universities  can  assist  with  new 
business  development  through  business 
incubators,  research  parks,  financing  pro- 
grams, identifying  appropriate  value-added 
industries,  and  entrepreneurial  training 
with  the  objective  of  creating  new  firms, 
new  jobs,  and  an  expanded  tax  base. 

Montana's  higher  education  institu- 
tions represent  substantial  combinations 
of  intellectual  resources  sustained  by  regu- 
lar infusions  of  public  revenues.  The  pub- 
lic wants  them  involved.  In  our  survey,  81 
percent  agreed  that  the  state's  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  involved  in 
economic  development  activities  to  help 
the  state  and  its  rural  communities.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  Montana's  higher 
education  institutions  actively  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  assist  state  and  local  projects 
rather  than  retaining  a  passive  relation- 
ship in  the  fulfillment  of  their  public  serv- 
ice responsibilities. 

When  we  examined  the  relationship 
between  post-secondary  education  and 
Montana's  economic  future,  we  were  struck 
by  the  historical  absence  of  coordinated 
long  range  planning  at  the  state  level. 
Individual  state  agencies  forecast  future 
trends  in  Montana's  basic  industries,  its 
future  work  force  needs,  social  service 
needs,  and  so  on.  Many  of  Montana's  busi- 
nesses engage  in  the  same  type  of  planning 
and  forecasting.  However,  the  state  needs 
a  coordinated  effort  to  assess  and  address 
its  economic,  labor,  social  and  educational 
needs.  Only  through  coordinated,  long- 
range  planning  can  the  state  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  work  of  individual 
efforts  in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. 

The  higher  education  system  must  be 
part  of  that  forecasting  and  planning  effort 
if  the  system  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  effec- 
tively. Vocational  institutions  must  be  able 
to  adapt  to  changing  needs  for  worker  train- 
ing. To  respond  to  new  demands  for  pro- 
fessionals in  such  diverse  fields  as  health 
care,  engineering,  or  biotechnology,  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  resource  allocation  is 
required  by  colleges  and  universities. 

These  goals  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  system  that  is  operated  efficiently 
and  popularly  perceived  as  such.  Efficiency 


presumes  the  presence  of  full  coordina- 
tion. The  Governor,  Legislature  and  Board 
of  Regents  share  the  responsibility  to  cre- 
ate a  truly  unified  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  will  serve  Montana  now  and  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Working  together  with  other  state 
agencies  and  the  private  sector,  Montana's 
higher  education  system  should  be  actively 
committed  to  the  state's  economic  suc- 
cess and  vitality,  prepared  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  educational,  technical  assis- 
tance, entrepreneurship  training,  leader- 
ship instruction,  telecommunications  and 
capital  formation  assistance  needs  of  the 
state's  communities.  The  state's  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
enhancement  of  Montana  cultural  life  and 
shaping  an  environment  in  which  people 
will  want  to  come  and  live. 

Higher  education  in  Montana  can 
achieve  unprecedented  levels  of  commu- 
nity involvement  and  social  responsive- 
ness and  in  doing  so  inspire  pride  and 
support  among  Montanans  in  their  higher 
education  system. 

RESPONSIBILITY: 

Governor 
Board  of  Regents 

TIMETABLE: 

1990:  Board  of  Regents  collects 
information  on  the  system's 
direct  involvement  with  the 
State's  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development 

Governor  establishes  a  state 
long-range  planning  council 


1993:  The  Board  of  Regents  reports 
to  the  Legislature  its  long- 
range  plan  for  the  system's 
involvement  in  the  state's 
economic  and  community 
needs 


Montana's  higher 
education  institutions 
represent  substantial 
combinations  of 
intellectual  resources 
sustained  by  regular 
infusions  of  public 
revenues.   The  public 
wants  them  involved. 


The  Governor's  Long-Range 
Planning  Council  initiates  a 
formal  forecasting  and  planning 
process  from  a  statewide 
perspective 
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recommend  that  the  state's  units 
ler  education  be  managed  and 
as  a  single  unified  enterprise. 

jntana  needs  a  system  of  higher 
on,  not  merely  a  collection  of  sepa- 
ts.  Only  with  an  integrated  system 
state  provide  a  full  range  of  educa- 
pportunities  for  students  and  use 
national  resources  efficiently  and 
ply.  To  achieve  true  system  unity 
6  a  different  approach  to  manage- 
id  budgeting. 

her  education  governance  in  Mon- 
resently  inhibited  by  palpable  levels 
List  and  antagonism,  particularly  in 
s  with  the  legislative  branch.  Such 
s  are  counterproductive.  Our  dis- 
s  with  experts  in  the  field  convince 
lasting  solutions  for  Montana  do 
pither  in  transplanting  governance 
res  from  other  states  or  in  simple 
as  that  lack  permanent  value.  Our 
lendations,  therefore,  build  on  the 
we  have,  adding  elements  intended 
ess  particular  concerns  respecting 
3f  Regents  authority,  communica- 
nd  management. 

»  Commissioner  of  Higher  Educa- 
ould  maintain  an  executive  and 
sory  relationship  over  the  unit 
nts  and  directors  and  be  the  chief 
jerson  for  the  system.  The  Com- 
er should  have  general  responsi- 
»r  managing  system  matters.  Nei- 
e  Commissioner  nor  the  Board, 
r,  should  be  involved  in  day-to-day 
operations;  they  should  not  at- 
o  micro-manage  the  institutions. 

s  Board  of  Regents  must  be  com- 
f  individuals  who  are  distinguished 
fields  and  who  are  knowledgeable 
-\e  issues  facing  the  state  and  higher 
on.  They  should  be  people  with 
de  perspectives. 

e  Board  should  operate  with  advi- 
oups  that  report  directly  to  it;  per- 
le  to  implement  this  Commission's 
lother  to  assist  with  facilities  plan- 
hese  could  be  ad  hoc  task  forces  or 
ermanent  policy  advisory  commit- 
n  which  legislative  and  executive 
rs  and  key  regents  would  serve. 

ategic  planning  for  the  system 


should  be  conducted  on  a  permanent  and 
regular  basis  by  the  Board.  Tactical  plan- 
ning directed  to  the  study  of  such  issues  as 
demands  in  nursing  and  the  health  care 
professions,  should  occur  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Education  should 
empanel  a  joint  committee  to  undertake  a 
review  of  prominent  trends  in  teacher 
education  and  prepare  recommendations 
to  both  boards  on  the  direction  Montana 
public  institutions  should  take  to  ensure 
the  highest  quality  preparation  for  teach- 
ers. 

When  the  Board  must  consider  spe- 
cific actions  that  would  add,  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate programs  that  have  a  statewide  sig- 
nificance, its  decision  processes  should 
include  early  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  legislative  leadership  through 
the  Higher  Education  Conference  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Board  of  Regents  also  should 
maintain  an  ongoing  program  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  the  state's  institutions.  Each  unit 
in  the  system  should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate excellence  in  its  fundamental  activi- 
ties. The  Board  should  define  its  expecta- 
tions for  institutional  quality  and  identify 
the  kinds  of  measures  it  expects  institu- 
tions to  use  in  assessing  it.  Such  informa- 
tion should  be  widely  distributed  so  that 
potential  students,  faculty  applying  for 
positions,  and  the  general  public  may  know 
how  well  colleges  and  universities  are 
accomplishing  their  objectives. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  upgrad- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  Montana's  col- 
leges and  universities  to  outstanding  pres- 
ent and  future  faculty  members.  We  are  in 
a  highly  competitive  market  for  faculty. 
Over  the  next  two  decades,  as  our  colleges 
and  universities  replace  a  majority  of  their 
faculty  through  normal  turnover  and  re- 
tirements, a  strategy  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  best  faculty  available  should  be  de- 
vised and  adopted.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  attracting  women  and 
minorities,  especially  Native  Americans,  as 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  system. 

As  a  group,  new  faculty  should  have 
exceptional  instructional  skills,  be  able  to 
attract  substantial  external  research  sup- 
port, and  be  prepared  to  lend  their  exper- 
tise to  addressing  Montana's  social  and 
economic  problems.  Greater  differentia- 
tion in  faculty  assignments  than  at  present 
should  occur,  with  some  primarily  com- 


mitted to  teaching,  some  emphasizing  re- 
search, and  some  involved  in  public  serv- 
ice. Faculty  evaluation  systems  should  be 
flexible,  recognizing  the  individual  faculty 
member's  particular  skills  and  assignment. 

Faculty  also  should  be  supported  in 
their  professional  development.  Institu- 
tions should  place  special  emphasis  on 
effective  teaching  through  the  provision  of 
incentives  to  stimulate  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  and  learning  and  to 
disseminate  the  most  promising  ideas. 

Finally,  institutional  excellence  should 
be  spurred  through  a  process  that  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  the  measurement  of 
results.  The  state  also  should  encourage 
the  Northwest  Association  to  consider 
outcomes  measures. 

Comprehensive  statewide  planning  for 
higher  education  also  could  be  brought  to 
a  much  higher  level  of  effectiveness  through 
the  formation  of  a  well-designed  data  col- 
lection system  that  values  responsiveness 
to  legislative,  executive,  and  public  needs. 
Arrangements  to  facilitate  a  meaningful 
continuing  relationship  with  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government  also 
should  be  in  place.  Expanded  inter-institu- 
tional collaboration  and  coordination 
should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem. An  effective  process  for  facility  plan- 
ning and  utilization  should  be  maintained. 

Montana's  higher  education  system 
should  be  distinguished  as  a  system  that 
promotes  unity,  a  shared  statewide  sense 
of  ownership,  a  positive,  mutually  suppor- 
tive relationship  between  units,  and  fac- 
ulty and  staff  communicating  and  working 
for  common  system  goals.  It  should  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  and  rely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  vocational  centers,  the 
private  institutions,  community  colleges, 
and  tribally-governed  colleges.  It  should 
be  operated  in  a  flexible  manner,  focused 
on  educational  results,  committed  to  maxi- 
mum transferability,  and  connected  with 
the  secondary  educational  system  in  a 
mutually  reinforcing  way. 


6.b.We  recommend  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  prepare  and  submit  a  single 
budget  proposal  to  the  Legislature  and  be 
made  responsible  for  allocating  appro- 
priations for  the  system. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  the  Board 
of  Regents  should  exercise  its  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  Montana 
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University  System.  Improved  relations 
between  the  Board  and  the  Legislature  are 
crucial  to  the  future  of  higher  education  in 
Montana.  Only  if  the  Legislature  allows  the 
Board  to  manage  both  the  academic  and 
fiscal  affairs  of  higher  education  can  the 
state  develop  a  true  system.  Legislators 
are  bound  to  disagree  with  Board  deci- 
sions from  time  to  time,  particularly  if  those 
decisions  adversely  affect  a  unit  in  their 
home  districts.  To  the  extent  this  disagree- 
ment is  expressed  in  line-item  budgeting  or 
fiscal  retaliation,  it  promotes  regionalism 
rather  than  unity,  and  in  the  end  both  the 
state  and  students  suffer. 

For  funding  purposes,  the  Board  should 
provide  a  detailed  budget  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. While  retaining  final  authority  over 
the  system  budget,  the  Board  should  re- 
main cognizant  of  recommendations,  pri- 
orities, additions,  and  deletions  made  in 
the  legislative  budgetary  process.  The 
budget  funded  by  the  Legislature  should 
serve  as  the  basic  guide  for  operations 
within  the  biennium.  Significant  deviations 
from  the  budget,  while  probably  an  inevi- 
table result  of  biennial  budgeting,  should 
involve  consultation  with  and  discussion 
on  the  Planning  and  Budgeting  Committee 
recommended  below. 

A  governing  principle  for  Montana's 
higher  education  system  should  be  that 
while  governors  and  legislators  may  dis- 
agree with  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, they  must  respect  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  the  Board  to  make  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Board  must  provide 
clear,  accurate  and  timely  information  re- 
garding the  system's  programs  and  use  of 
its  funds.  The  Board  must  ensure  that  its 
decisions  are  fully  explained  and  conveyed 
with  sufficient  assurances  of  responsive- 
ness to  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 
the  public. 


6.c.We  recommend  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  Legislature  establish  a 
Higher  Education  Planning  and  Budget 
Committee  composed  of  four  regents 
chosen  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board 
and  four  legislators,  two  from  each  party 
and  each  legislative  body,  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  respectively.  This 
committee  should  meet  regularly,  but  not 
less  than  each  quarter,  to  maintain  effec- 
tive communication  between  the  higher 
education  system  and  the  legislative 
branch. 

Working  through  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Planning  and  Budget  Committee,  the 


Board  and  legislators  should  review  the 
budget  for  the  system  and  consider  the 
need  for  new  programs  or  the  curtailment 
of  existing  programs.  Only  by  working  co- 
operatively can  the  Board  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibility to  manage  the  higher  education 
system  and  the  Legislature  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility for  fiscal  accountability  and 
oversight. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Governor 
Legislature 
Board  of  Regents 

TIMETABLE: 

1990:  Legislature  and  Board  of 
Regents  informally  establish 
Higher  Education  Conference 
Committee  to  prepare  for  the 
1991  legislative  session 

Governor  and  Board  of 
Regents  present  to  the 
Legislature  their  budget 
requests  to  receive  a  single 
appropriation  for  the  system 

Board  of  Regents  adopt  a  job 
description  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  system 


1991 :  Legislature  and  Board  of 
Regents  formally  establish 
Higher  Education  Planning  and 
Budget  Committee 

Legislature  appropriates  a 
single  sum  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  the  operation  of 
the  Montanan  university 
system 

Board  of  Regents  initiates  a 
formal,  long-range  planning 
process  for  the  higher 
education  system 

Ongoing  Board  of  Regents 

updates  the  research  and 
service  portion  of  the  system's 
long  range  plan  and  reports  to 
each  legislative  session 


Improved  relatti 
between  the  Boi 
and  the  Legislab 
are  crucial  to  th 
future  of  higher 
education  in 
Montana. 
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ecommend  that  the  Legislature 
state  policy  the  funding  of  Mon- 
tutions  at  no  less  than  the  aver- 
er  institutions.  If  budget  restric- 
uce  the  level  below  the  average 
;ers,  institutions  should  be  re- 
limit  new  admissions  or  other- 
rict  enrollments  to  the  point  nec- 
ensure  maintenance  of  the  aver- 
ninimum  support  level.  Enroll- 
uctions  in  the  system  should  be 
hout  funding  penalty  until  the 
evel  reaches  the  average  of  the 
itutions. 

ana's  higher  education  system 
widely  recognized  for  its  excel- 
nly  then  can  Montana's  institu- 
ict  outstanding  faculty,  compete 
rch  grants  and  contracts,  and 
[ontana  students  with  credentials 
pen  opportunities  for  them  in  an 
gly  competitive  world. 

\  state's  economic  downturn  of 
ne  years  has  crippled  our  univer- 
m's  ability  to  compete  even  re- 
nuch  less  nationally.  In  1986-87, 
recent  year  for  which  compara- 
are  available,  Montana  ranked 
:  nation  in  terms  of  state  and  local 
priations  per  full  time  equivalent 
'lie  institution  student.  Montana 
;tions  averaged  $3,987,  well  fac- 
tional average  of  $5,086.  All  of  its 
leighbors  except  South  Dakota 
th)  ranked  higher  than  Montana 
lie:  Wyoming,  $7,335  (3rd);  Idaho, 
)th);  and  North  Dakota,  $4,090 
.  he  national  average  figure  is  27.5 
Igher  than  Montana's. 

ler  to  match  the  national  average 
j  fig  that  year,  the  state  would  ei- 
had  to  increase  total  appropria- 
ifi  percent  while  holding  enroll- 
istant,  or  it  would  have  had  to 
rE  levels  by  7500  students,  This 
ipproximately  equivalent  to  clos- 
one  of  the  universities  or  closing 
lorthern,  and  Western  Montana 
ogether  with  Montana  Tech,  and 
rig  the  students  there  to  transfer 
/ersities  or  to  any  other  schools 
:em. 

ms  of  higher  education  support 
capita  (state  population)  basis, 
inks  30th,  nationally,  with  $  1 26.44 

appropriated  for  higher  educa- 
itana  is  well  below  the  national 

$142.25  on  this  measure.  (Fig.  7) 


Figure  7 
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quarters  of  the  national  average  figure.  Mon- 
tana higher  education  probably  receives 
its  fair  share  of  total  state  revenues,  but 
state  higher  education  funding  levels  are 
below  regional  and  national  averages  on 
almost  every  scale. 

Measuring  adequacy  is  an  important 
concern.  In  this  respect  the  Legislature 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  have  identified  a 
set  of  comparison  institutions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  and  adequacy  is  defined  as 
attaining  the  average  level  of  funding  among 
these  comparison,  or  "peer"  institutions. 
According  to  the  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst, 
Montana  State  University,  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  Montana  Tech  are  currently 
funded  at  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
average  of  their  peer  institutions  in  other 
states  (1987  figures).  Our  other  state 
schools  tend  to  do  slightly  better.  Eastern 
was  funded  at  84 


Finally,  when  everything  is  taken  to- 
gether, state  and  local  appropriations  and 
student  fees — Montana  drops  to  48th  place 
on  the  national  rankings.  In  this  case,  the 
per  FTE  figure  is  $4,968.  The  national  aver- 
age is  $6,364.  The  difference  is  again  at  28 
percent,  and  the  range  of  funding  increase 
or  reduction  in  FTE  levels  to  reach  parity 
also  about  the  same.  Montana's  regional 
neighbor  states  are  compared  in  Figure  8. 
In  the  nation,  only  South  Dakota  and  Okla- 
homa are  below  Montana  on  this  scale. 


The  state  is 
attempting  to 
provide  a  quality 
education  for  its 
students  at  about 
three-quarters  of 
the  national 
average  figure. 


Montana  also  ranks 
last  among  the  states  in 
per  student  need-based 
state  financial  aid  awards. 
The  average  1 989-90  grant 
in  Montana  was  $32 1 .  The 
national  average  was 
$1,171.  Montana  ranks 
below  Puerto  Rico  ($457) 
and  all  of  the  neighboring 
states:  Wyoming  ($454), 
South  Dakota  ($336), 
North  Dakota  ($606),  and 
Idaho  ($430). 

The  system  is  under- 
funded in  comparison 
with  other  states  for  the 
number  of  students  it 
serves.  The  state  is  at- 
tempting to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  its 
students  at  about  three- 


Figure  8 
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percent,  Northern 
at  92  percent,  and 
Western  at  75  per- 
cent of  their  com- 
parison institution 
averages. 

The  results  of 
funding  shortfalls 
are  apparent  in  a 
number  of  ways. 
Faculty  salaries 
are  in  a  chasm. 
Montana  public 
four-year  institu- 
tion faculty  sala- 
ries for   1987-88 

averaged  $29,684,  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  $37,903.  Montana  and  South 
Dakota  share  the  negative  distinction  of 
ranking  49th  and  50th  in  the  nation  on  this 
scale. 

Faculty  recruitment  is 
a  serious  problem.  Al- 
though our  state  universi- 
ties may  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  some  fields  for  nov- 
ice faculty  who  are  just 
completing  their  graduate 
studies,  the  typical  pattern 
is  one  in  which  these 
people  acquire  experience 
in  Montana  universities 
and  colleges,  then  are  re- 
cruited by  institutions  of- 
fering significantly  higher 
salaries.  A  particularly 
demoralizing  situation  oc- 
curs when  recently  quali- 
fied faculty  must  be  offered 
greater  salaries  than  we 
pay  to  senior  professors 
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who  have  spent  their  careers  teaching 
Montana  students.  Almost  certainly  for 
these  reasons,  the  state  has  recently  expe- 
rienced a  faculty  turnover  rate  that  is  three 
times  the  national  average. 

The  problems  are  likely  to  exacerbate 
over  the  next  ten  years,  as  a  large  number 
of  faculty  at  our  institutions  and  across  the 
country  reach  retirement  age  at  the  very 
time  when  competition  for  both  new  and 
experienced  professionals  is  expected  to 
intensify  nationwide.  Half  the  University  of 
Montana  faculty  are  expected  to  reach 
retirement  age  in  the  next  ten  years.  Most 
experts  agree  a  crisis  is  forming. 

Other  indicators  of  slippage  include 
library  support — we  are  advised  that  the 
University  of  Montana  has  not  subscribed 
to  a  new  journal  in  eleven  years.  At  Mon- 
tana State  the  number  of  actual  volumes 
held  as  a  percentage  of  the  College  Library 
Standard  of  the  Association  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries  is  50  percent.  The 
number  of  librarians  available  equates  to 
68  percent  of  that  standard. 

Still  other  problems  include  tenuous 
accreditation  in  many  important  programs, 
constrained  instructional  equipment  ac- 
quisition and  repair,  limited  course  offer- 
ings, and  delayed  student  graduations 
because  of  lack  of  opportunities  to  sched- 
ule required  courses.  We  also  are  advised 
that  deferred  maintenance  over  the  past 
ten  years  on  facilities  amounts  to  $30-$50 
million,  including  the  need  to  deal  with 
problems  of  asbestos  abatement  and  build- 
ing access  for  the  disabled. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  system 
continues  to  operate  at  such  levels,  the 
adverse  consequences  will  be  profound 
and  enduring. 

The  state  needs  to  change  both  its 
level  of  funding  and  the  method  it  uses  to 
develop  the  system's  budget.  The  use  of 
formula  funding  to  distribute  legislative 
appropriations  has  created  two  major 
problem  First,  individual  campuses  have 
had  to  resort  to  extensive  and  divisive 
recruitment  campaigns  as  the  most  viable 
way  of  attracting  more  revenue  in  legisla- 
tive appropriations.  Second,  when  pro- 
gram eliminations  within  the  system  have 
been  required,  formula  considerations  have 
dominated  those  decisions,  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  high  cost-per  student  pro- 
grams. Program  eliminations  should  not 
be  decided  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  but 
should  be  based  on  statewide  needs. 

The  present  budgeting  formula  is  theo- 


retically designed  to  provide  a  level  of 
funding  for  Montana  institutions  compa- 
rable to  the  average  of  peer  institutions.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  formula  has  not 
been  fully  funded;  the  two  universities  and 
Montana  Tech  recently  received  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  formula  indicates  they 
should  receive. 

One  way  for  the  system  to  maintain 
institutional  quality  in  the  face  of  decreas- 
ing state  funding  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
students  served.  Under  our  present  budg- 
eting procedure,  however,  that  only  makes 
a  bad  situation  worse,  since  if  enrollments 
decline,  the  units  receive  an  even  smaller 
appropriation.  Again,  instead  of  cutting 
back  services  to  respond  to  reduced  ap- 
propriations, the  present  funding  system 
encourages  institutions  to  recruit  even 
more  students.  The  result  has  been  en- 
couragement of  unhealthy  competition 
among  units  for  students,  the  creation  of 
an  incentive  to  emphasize  the  number  of 
students  admitted  to  programs  rather  than 
protect  the  quality  of  those  programs,  and 
a  downward  spiral  of  the  per-student  sup- 
port levels.  This  also  is  why,  as  noted 
earlier,  it  is  important  to  hold  the  two  uni- 
versities financially  harmless  if  enrollment 
limits  are  adopted,  a  point  noted  earlier. 

Funding  must  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
safe,  resourceful,  and  well-maintained 
physical  plant  and  infrastructure,  without 
deferred  maintenance,  which  in  the  long 
run  only  costs  the  state  more. 

Maintaining  a  level  of  funding  equal  to 
the  average  of  peer  institutions  in  the  re- 
gion should  be  viewed  as  the  bare  mini- 
mum. Indeed,  many  suggested  during  the 
discussions  associated  with  the  interim 
report  that  Montana  should  fund  its  higher 
education  units  at  a  level  comparable  to 
the  upper  quarter  of  the  nation's  public 
higher  education  institutions.  This  is  a 
worthy  goal;  it  is  important  to  the  future  of 
the  state  that  some  of  its  programs  and 
institutions  aspire  to  a  national  level  of 
competitiveness.  In  this  respect,  additional 
funding  should  be  made  available  to  en- 
hance particular  programs  designated  as 
areas  of  excellence  by  the  Regents  or  the 
Legislature.  Similarly,  additional  funds 
should  be  appropriated  when  new  respon- 
sibilities or  roles  are  assigned  to  the  sys- 
tem. 


The  state  has  recently 
experienced  a  faculty 
turnover  rate  that  is  three 
times  the  national 
average. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

Governor 
Legislature 

TIMETABLE 


i 


1990:  Governor  and  Legislate 

endorse  a  state  policy  o 
maintaining  for  Montana^ 
institutions,  as  a  minimui 
funding  level  equal  to  th 
average  of  peer  institute ;' 
the  region 
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t commend  a  five-year  program 
adequate  funding  for  the  higher 
»n  system 

juise  of  the  serious  erosion  in  hind- 
er education  over  the  last  nine 
ontana  is  faced  with  a  substantial 
|e  to  restore  system  health.  To 
of  the  units  to  their  current  peer 
>n  averages  would  require  an  in- 
f  approximately  $45  million  over 
:nt  funding  base.  Over  82  percent 
lditional  funds  would  be  needed 
jjing  MSU  and  UM  to  their  compari- 
tution  averages. 

j  ecognize  it  is  impossible  to  imme- 
qhieve  an  increase  of  this  magni- 
ertheless,  we  strongly 
he  state  has  no  more 

years  to  restore  the 

fiscal  health  before 

e  serious  and  lasting 
ences  occur.  There- 
ecommend  the  Legis- 
id  Board  of  Regents 
jther  to  ensure  that  in 
the  next  five  years 
bench  marks  are  at- 
)  that  by  1995  Mon- 
stitutions  will  have 
tored  to  at  least  an 
tosition  in  this  region. 


target  can  be 
through  increases  in 
[ling,  increases  in  stu- 

n,  the  elimination  of  educational 
lities  for  some  students,  reduc- 
e  numbers  of  students  served,  or 
ation  of  these  methods.  We  rec- 

that  the  primary  support  for 
l  continue  to  come  from  the  state's 
ind  and  that  Montana  maintain  its 
of  encouraging  access  to  educa- 
fordable  tuition  levels.  We  spe- 
o  not  recommend  that  the  state 
:iscal  side  of  its  educational  house 
>y  closing  the  door  to  students. 

ch  of  the  next  five  years,  the  Leg- 
hould  increase  funding  levels  for 
m  by  approximately  equal  fixed 
jes  so  that  average  peer  funding 
ed  by  1995.  If  in  any  year  the 
oes  not  receive  that  percentage 
the  Board  of  Regents  should  then 
;diate  steps  to  eliminate  students 
system  in  sufficient  number  to 
he  target  percentage  of  per-stu- 
>ort  for  that  year. 

l,  we  emphatically  do  not  support 
that  peer  funding  be  achieved  by 
ig  students  from  the  system,  and 
isize  that  such  cuts  in  enrollment 
painful  to  some  students  and 


families,  some  parts  of  the  educational 
system,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  state. 
Even  so,  as  harmful  as  enrollment  reduc- 
tions would  be,  in  the  long  run  they  would 
be  less  damaging  overall  than  would  be  the 
alternative  of  continuing  to  erode  educa- 
tional quality  in  an  effort  to  serve  as  many 
students  as  possible.  In  that  environment, 
the  one  in  which  we  are  now  operating, 
everyone  loses. 

Montanans  are  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  higher  education  funding. 
In  our  public  opinion  poll  a  majority  indi- 
cated they  were  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes 
to  maintain  the  postsecondary  programs 
and  institutions  the  state  presently  has 
(those  expressing  such  an 
opinion  represented  60 
percent).  A  similar  pro- 
portion agreed  that  faculty 
salaries  are  too  low  (59 
percent).  A  very  high 
percentage  felt  that  if  the 
choice  had  to  be  made 
between  convenient  ac- 
cess and  program  quality, 
taxes  should  support 
quality  (93  percent).  A 
majority  also  supported 
paying  higher  taxes  to 
ensure  a  system  that 
would  be  competitive  in 
quality  with  neighboring 
states  (66  percent).  Fifty- 
two  percent  indicated  they 
would  pay  higher  taxes  to  increase  funding 
so  that  all  students  who  want  to  could 
enroll.  Few,  22  percent,  were  willing  to 
control  enrollment  in  order  to  control  costs 
and  maintain  present  funding  levels,  and 
very  few,  four  percent,  were  willing  to 
reduce  student  enrollment  even  more  to 
reduce  funding  needs.  Finally,  the  option 
of  limiting  the  total  number  of  students 
who  could  be  enrolled  in  the  system  was 
ranked  last  among  the  choices  for  cutting 
costs. 


7.c.We  recommend  that  the  state  restore 
the  policy  of  providing  65%  of  the  per- 
student  instructional  funding  for  Mon- 
tana's community  colleges. 

Montana's  community  colleges  pro- 
vide an  important  service  to  students  and 
the  state,  with  local  communities  assum- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cost.  Originally  commu- 
nity colleges  instructional  budgets  were 
supported  at  a  ratio  of  65%  state  funds  to 
35%  local.  As  pressures  have  increased  on 
state  budgets  this  ratio  has  shifted  to  re- 
quire more  and  more  local  support.  In  rec- 
ognition of  community  colleges'  service  to 


We  strongly  believe 
the  state  has  no 
more  than  five 
years  to  restore  the 
system 's  fiscal 
health  before  even 
more  serious  and 
lasting 
consequences  occur 


the  state,  to  maintain  their  quality,  and 
ensure  programs  to  meet  the  increasing 
need  for  two-year  institution  enrollments 
in  the  future,  we  recommend  a  return  to  the 
state  policy  of  providing  65%  of  the  per- 
student  funding.  Return  to  this  level  of 
state  participation  also  will  require  a  phas- 
ing program  similar  to  the  one  we  recom- 
mend for  the  four-year  units  in  the  preced- 
ing recommendation. 

RESPONSIBILITY: 

Governor 
Legislature 

TIMETABLE: 

1990:  Governor  endorses  a  policy  of 
ensuring  that  Montana  higher 
education  institutions  achieve  a 
level  of  funding  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  of  their  peers  in 
the  region  not  later  than  1 995 

1991 :  Legislature  adopts  a  funding 
method  five  year  schedule  and 
appropriates  first  stage  of 
funding  so  all  Montana 
institutions  will  attain  a  level  of 
funding  at  least  equal  to  the 
average  of  their  peers  by  1995 

1995:  All  Montana  higher  education 
institutions  achieve  average 
level  of  peer  funding 


We  specifically  do  not 
recommend  that  the 
state  place  the  fiscal 
side  of  its  educational 
house  in  order  by 
closing  the  door  to 
students. 
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REVENUE  ISSUES 


Funding  increases  are  likely  to  require 
revenue  increases.  We  do  not  recommend 
any  particular  source  of  state  support.  We 
must  note,  however,  that  Montana  ranks 
last  among  the  states  in  terms  of  tax  dollars 
paid  by  individuals.  The  figure  for  Montana 
is  $390  per  capita.  The  next  state  above 
Montana  is  Alaska,  with  $454.  Minnesota 
($1,028),  Wisconsin  ($1,060),  Massachu- 
setts ($1,073),  Hawaii  ($1,163)  and  New 
York  ($1,266)  rank  highest  in  this  order. 

In  terms  of  total  state  and  local  tax 
collections  per  capita,  Montana  ranks  30th. 
It  ranks  12th  in  total  tax  collections  per 
$1,000  of  personal  income.  Montana  is 
about  average  in  total  tax  collections  per 
capita  but  is  the  lowest  in  the  nation  in  tax 
payments  by  individuals.  The  difference  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  tax  collections  on 
natural  resources,  a  tax  source  not  avail- 
able to  all  states.  The  taxation  of  the  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources  has  allowed 
Montana  to  maintain  a  low  tax  burden  on 
individuals.  If  Montana  had  tax  rates  across 
the  board  that  were  "average,"  it  would 
rank  36th  in  per  capita  tax  collections 
because  of  its  lower  than  average  incomes 
and  property  values. 

Montana  tax  rates  produce  only  84 
percent  of  the  revenue  produced  from 
national  average  tax  rates.  These  factors,  a 
low  tax  base  and  reductions  in  the  value  of 
natural  resources  extracted  in  Montana, 
have  combined  over  the  last  nine  years  to 
create  the  erosion  of  funding  for  Montana 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  com- 
pared to  their  comparable  institutions  in 
the  region. 

Another  revenue  source  for  higher 
education  is  student  tuition.  There  is  not 
much  public  support  for  tuition  increases. 
Only  34  percent  of  those  participating  in 
our  poll  agreed  with  the  statement,  "A  larger 
share  of  the  education  costs  should  be 
paid  by  the  students  and  their  families 
through  higher  tuition  and  fees."  Under- 
graduate tuition  in  Montana  universities, 
$1296  (1988-89),  is  less  than  the  national 
average  ($  1 828) ,  less  than  North  and  South 
Dakota  ($1472  and  $  1 709,  respectively)  and 
slightly  more  than  the  western  region  aver- 
age ($1282).  It  is  higher  than  Wyoming 
($833)  and  Idaho  ($1048).  There  may  be 
some  latitude  here,  but  tuition  increases 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  If  Montana's 
undergraduate  tuition  rates  were  raised  to 
the  national  average,  an  increase  of  $532  or 
43  percent,  about  $18  million  per  year  would 
be  realized.    While  there  is  a  difference 


between  tuition  costs  and  general  living 
costs,  tuition  expenses  represent  about  a 
third  of  the  total  costs  of  attending  college, 
and  such  an  increase  would  create  a  heavy 
additional  burden  for  many  students  and 
their  families. 

Additional  revenue  might  be  gained  by 
increasing  non-resident  tuition  rates  to  the 
regional  average  (from  $3068  at  the  univer- 
sities to  $4,920).  Since  there  would  proba- 
bly be  some  non-resident  enrollment  de- 
crease if  this  were  to  occur  (although  a 
regional  average  rate  would  mitigate  that 
effect)  any  estimate  of  increased  revenues 
from  this  source  would  be  speculative. 

Tuition  increases  also  create  further 
questions  about  the  sufficiency  of  student 
financial  aid,  questions  that  should  be 
considered  in  any  case.  The  incredibly 
small  amount  of  student  financial  aid  avail- 
able through  state  funding  forms  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  Montana  system. 

In  the  end,  the  state  is  receiving  high 
productivity  from  its  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions, but  in  terms  of  adequacy  and 
quality,  major  components  of  the  system 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  system  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  meet  present  needs 
in  an  acceptable  and  reliable  fashion.  We 
are  convinced  that  without  deliberate 
change  in  the  form  of  increased  funding 
support  to  at  least  the  average  of  compa- 
rable institutions  in  the  region,  the  system 
will  not  be  able  to  offer  a  high  quality 
education  for  Montana  students,  much  less 
exert  a  positive  force  in  shaping  Montana's 
social  and  economic  future. 
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)NCLUSION 


Montana  is  at  a  crossroad.  We  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  regular  tenant  of  the 
bottom  rankings  of  the  nation's  compara- 
tive higher  education  efforts.  The  possibil- 
ity that  this  will  happen  represents  one 
road  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

A  second  road  forms  from  the  vitally 
important  need  for  the  people  of  Montana 
to  respond  to  rapidly  unfolding  opportuni- 
ties for  economic  and  social  progress.  This 
will  require  an  active  and  healthy  higher 
education  system,  qualities  that  cannot 
endure  in  an  environment  characterized 
by  signs  of  advanced  erosion. 


To  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future,  Montana 
needs  and  deserves  a 
unified  higher 
education  system 
focused  on  educational 
outcomes  and 
committed  to  serving 
the  state,  one  that  is 
adequately  funded  and 
recognized  for 
excellence. 


We  actually  have 
three  options.  The  first 
is  passive,  continuing 
with  the  status  quo. 
This  option,  however, 
does  not  imply  stabil- 
ity. Rather,  maintaining 
the  status  quo  is  a 
downward  slide,  as 
Montana's  higher  edu- 
cation system  skids 
further  below  accept- 
able levels  of  quality. 
The  second  option  is 
essentially  a  negative 
one:  decreasing  service 
by  sharply  reducing 
higher  education  enroll- 
ments. Such  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  people  of  this 
state  and  would  move 
Montana  back  from  the 
starting  line  in  the  race  to  the  2 1st  Century. 

In  this  report  we  have  outlined  and 
recommend  a  third  course. 

The  Governor  directed  us  to  visualize 
a  future  for  higher  education  in  this  state  in 
the  context  of  a  need  to  ensure  access, 
quality,  accountability,  and  affordability, 
and  to  think  about  research  and  public 
service  in  terms  of  economic  development 
for  Montana.  We  have  tried  to  do  so. 

Our  recommendations  center  upon  a 
single  theme:  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future,  Montana  needs  and  deserves  a 
unified  higher  education  system  focused 
on  educational  outcomes  and  committed 
to  serving  the  state,  one  that  is  adequately 
funded  and  recognized  for  excellence. 

This  unified  system  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Governor  and  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  with  the  overall  support  of 
the  people  of  our  state.  Without  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system,  Montana  cannot 
achieve  the  maximum  benefit  from  its 


educational  resources,  and  our  students 
and  taxpayers  will  lose.  Several  of  our 
recommendations  presume  the  existence 
of  a  system  with  a  unified  budget,  effective 
central  management  authority,  and  com- 
munication and  cooperation  among  fac- 
ulty at  the  various  institutions.  Unless 
these  recommendations  are  adopted,  other 
recommendations,  such  as  a  statewide 
educational  outreach  program,  cannot 
work. 

We  have  recommended  the  state  de- 
velop an  increased  focus  on  educational 
results  in  terms  of  students'  knowledge 
and  abilities.  We  have  called 
for  greater  integration  and 
coordination  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  We  also 
have  called  for  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  ru- 
ral Montana  through  the  use 
of  telecommunications  and 
distance  learning  technolo- 
gies. We  have  recommended 
limiting  enrollment  at  our 
two  universities  to  well-pre- 
pared students.  We  have 
emphasized  the  importance 
of  linking  the  educational 
system  with  the  state's  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural 
development.  Our  recom- 
mendations on  funding  and 
governance  represent  the 
means  by  which  the  higher 
education  system  can 
achieve  educational  excel- 
lence and  basic  levels  service  to  all  Mon- 
tanans. 

Some  of  the  changes  we  propose  will 
require  very  modest  additional  funding. 
For  the  remainder,  simply  adequate  fund- 
ing— bringing  Montana's  institutions  to 
their  appropriate  place  among  their  peers 
in  neighboring  states — would  permit  them 
to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

The  more  we  have  learned  about 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
the  more  impressed  we  have  become  with 
both  the  magnificent  resource  it  represents 
for  the  future  and  the  intensity  of  the  prob- 
lems it  faces  today.  The  future  will  place 
even  more  demands  upon  the  system.  We 
have  sought  to  find  ways  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  exceeding  the  state's 
capacity  to  do  so. 

We  hope  the  vision  and  recommenda- 
tions we  have  outlined  will  allow  Montana 
to  build  upon  the  strengths  of  higher  edu- 
cation, address  its  present  problems,  and 
bring  about  a  promising  future  for  the 
people  of  this  state. 
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APPENDIX 


The  Institutions 


Montana  has  a  variety  of  postsecondary  institutions:  public  and  private,  four-year 
year,  academic  and  vocational. 

The  state  operates  six  public  baccalaureate-granting  institutions  (the  figures  in  p 
ses  refer  to  Fall,  1989  headcount  enrollments): 

Eastern  Montana  College  (Billings,  4,055) 

Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and  Technology  (Butte,  1,772) 

Montana  State  University  (Bozeman,  10,251) 

Northern  Montana  College  (Havre,  1,758) 

University  of  Montana  (Missoula,  9,679),  and 

Western  Montana  College  of  the  University  of  Montana  (Dillon,  991). 

Community  colleges  in  Montana  include  three  institutions  that  are  jointly  state  an 
operated: 

Dawson  Community  College  (Glendive,  592) 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College  (Kalispell,  1,758),  and 

Miles  Community  College  (Miles  City,  587). 

Montana  also  has  six  independently-governed  baccalaureate-granting  institution 
Carroll  College  (Helena,  1,351), 
College  of  Great  Falls  (Great  Falls,  1,186), 
Rocky  Mountain  College  (Billings,  769), 
Yellowstone  Baptist  College  (Billings,  24  [Fall,  1988]), 
Montana  Bible  College  (Bozeman,  13),  and 
Montana  States  Baptist  College  (Great  Falls,  23). 


Several  other  community  colleges  are  tribally  owned  and  operated: 

Fort  Peck  Community  College  (Poplar,  216), 

Fort  Belknap  College  (Harlem,  1 18), 

Little  Big  Horn  College  (Crow  Agency,  207), 

Stone  Child  College  (Box  Elder,  139), 

Blackfeet  Community  College  (Browning,  317), 

Dull  Knife  Memorial  College  (Lame  Deer,  223),  and  Salish  Kootenai  Community  Coll 
(Pablo,  712). 

Five  state-operated  vocational  centers  complete  the  list: 
Helena  (732) 
Missoula  (598), 
Butte  (362) 
Great  Falls  (719),  and 
Billings  (315). 
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8.  All  the  tax  funding  for  the  postsecondary 
schools  should  come  from  state  revenues 
only,  instead  of  also  using  local  tax  funds 
for  some  of  the  units. 

Agree 39% 

Disagree 51% 

No  Opinion 10% 

9.  Montana's  postsecondary  teachers  are 
paid  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  the  work  they 
do. 

Agree 18% 

Disagree 50% 

No  Opinion 32% 

Number  of  units 

10.  Montana  is  currently  supporting  too 
many  units  of  postsecondary  education. 

Agree 36% 

Disagree 44% 

No  Opinion 20% 

Quality 

11.  If  we  have  to  choose  between  conven- 
ient access  to  programs  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  quality  of  the  programs,  prefer 
to  spend  my  taxes  on  quality  education. 

Agree 93% 

Disagree 4% 

No  Opinion 3% 

1 2.  I'm  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  ensure 
an  educational  system  that  is  competitive 
in  quality  with  our  neighboring  states. 

Agree 66% 

Disagree 29% 

No  Opinion 5% 

Role/scope 

13.  Attending  a  community  college  is  a 
good  way  for  a  person  to  begin  his  or  her 
college  education. 

Agree 85% 

Disagree 12% 

No  Opinion 3% 

14.  Montana's  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  more  involved  in  economic 
development  activities,  to  help  the  state 
and  rural  communities. 

Agree 81% 

Disagree 9% 

No  Opinion 10% 

15.  Montana  should  invest  in  telecommuni- 
cations and  off-campus  delivery  systems  in 
order  to  increase  the  access  to  postsecon- 
dary education  for  people  in  rural  areas 
who  cannot  easily  get  to  the  schools. 

Agree 68% 

Disagree 24% 

No  Opinion 8% 

16.  There  is  unnecessary  duplication  in 
undergraduate  degree  programs  among 
some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
Montana. 

Agree 48% 

Disagree 18% 

No  Opinion 35% 


17.  All  vocational-technical  courses  and 
programs  should  be  offered  only  at  the  vo- 
tech  schools,  and  the  other  education 
programs  should  be  handled  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Agree 52% 

Disagree 38% 

No  Opinion 10% 

18.  Eliminate  any  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams that  have  very  few  job  opportunities 
in  the  state. 

Favor 57% 

Oppose 36% 

Undecided 7% 


19.  Raise  the  minimum  admission  standards 
for  the  two  universities. 

Favor 51% 

Oppose 40% 

Undecided 9% 

20.  Eliminate  undergraduate  professional 
programs  that  have  very  few  job  opportu- 
nities in  Montana. 

Favor 49% 

Oppose 42% 

Undecided 10% 

21.  Eliminate  some  undergraduate  degree 
programs. 

Favor 39% 

Oppose 42% 

Undecided 19% 

22.  Close  one  or  more  of  the  postsecondary 
schools. 

Favor 35% 

Oppose 57% 

Undecided 8% 

23.  Eliminate  all  nondegree  courses  or  pro- 
grams, including  "enrichment"  courses. 

Favor 28% 

Oppose 58% 

Undecided 14% 

24.  Eliminate  graduate  programs  that  are 
readily  available  in  nearby  states. 

Favor 23% 

Oppose 64% 

Undecided 12% 

25.  Limit  the  total  number  of  students  who 
can  be  enrolled  in  the  entire  postsecon- 
dary system. 

Favor 22% 

Oppose 70% 

Undecided 8% 


SOURCESurvey  of  Montana  public  opinion.  March 
1990  (University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  1990) 
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